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A QUESTION OF LABOR. 


4“ This question is from first to last, from the beginning to the end, from skin to core and from core back to skin 
again, a question of labor.”—James G. BLaInE aT Mapison Square, AvGusT 10, 1888. 
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“There ia no juvenile publication which, in illustration and reading. is 
more attractive and mentally healthful for young people than Harren's 
Youne Propie.”—Sacramento Record-Union. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Intusrraten Wrekty ror Boys anp Gris. 


The number for September 25th contains a charming fairy tale, 
entitled _ ; 
THE GIANT WITH THE BABY HEART. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


; at 
It is illustrated by three drawings by Miss Lypia Esmetr. 

In © Uncle Peter’s Trust” the young hero embarks upon a new 
career, which is to prove the turning-pornt in his life. 

“ Chrustal, Jack, and Co.,” the serial story by Kirk MUNROF, 
wares in interest as it begins to near completion. 

Beside these stories are tire others, “er Having Her Oin Way, by 
Mary A. Barr, and an anecdote of Prince Bismarck, by Davip Ker. 


Harrer’s YounG Prorpiy, $200 rer Yrar. 


A apecimen copy of Warren's YouxG Prornx will be sent on ap- 
is 
precation. 
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THE CAMPAIGN, 

TMHERE are no ‘‘ October States,” and the Maine 

election was the Jast indication that we shall 
have before November of the probable drift of opin- 
ion. We can now take a reckoning. Mr. BLAINE 
impetuously called the result in Maine ‘‘almost a 
political revolution,” and for a moment, although 
Republican success there was unanimously antici- 
pated, it was hailed as decisive of the result in No- 
vember. Yet not only is it not a revolution, but the 
returns are not so significant as in 1884. In that 
year the Republican plurality for Governor was 
19,745, while this year it is 18,495. Moreover, the 
Republican increase on the total vote of ‘84 is but 
691, against a Democratic increase of 2047. This is 
indeed a very decided Republican victory, but it is 
not so decided as in 1884. In no sense whatever 
does it show a political revolution favorable to the 
Republicans. On the contrary, it indicates actual 
Democratic progress; and as the large Maine plural- 
ity in 1884 did not forecast the election of Mr. BLAINE, 
the smaller plurality this year does not forecast the 
election of General Harrison. The result signifies 
that party lines remain much as they were, and that 
fact proves the failure of the effort to alarm the coun- 
try by the ery of low wages. 

The extreme high tariff party has had one advan- 
tage throughout the contest. Their plan of campaign 
las been to insist that the paramount question was 
one of wages, and their most specious argument is 
that under the present tariff rates wages are high, 
and consequently that any change whatever would 
be unwise, because it might result in reduced wages. 
This is a very plausible argument with those who 
feel that they do not quite understand the subject, 
and that they have not time to study it. They are 
told that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
that it is always wise to let well enough alone, that 
there has always been a tariff, and that the national 
prosperity is due to it, and consequently to tinker the 
tariff is to imperil a satisfactory situation. These 
are the plausible high-tariff assertions. Whether 
they are true those who are most concerned have the 
least time to ascertain. Whether there has been a 
tariff always, whether it was always highly protec- 
tive, whether wages depend upon a tariff, and are 
uniformly higher under high protective duties—these 
questions and such as these, which strike at the root 
of the high-tariff argument, the great body of those 
who live by wages do not have much time to con- 
sider. But fortunately the issue has been joined by 
those who can answer such questions, and who ad- 
dress themselves to the good sense and intelligence of 
the voters, and the result in: Maine shows that, de- 
spite the specious plea of a high tariff, there has been 
no general alarm, and that the cry of pauperizing 
American labor and ruining American industry has 
failed to stampede those whom it was intended to af- 
fect. 

The contest evidently will be earnest, and the re- 
sult of the election obscure until election-day is pass- 
ed, It is fair to assume that the so-called Republican 
and Democratic States will remain so, and that the 
decisive vote will be cast in the doubtful States. The 
computation is simple. Without the electoral vote 
of New ¥ork the President cannot win, nor with it 
unless he can add to it the vote of Indiana, or of 
New Jersey and Connecticut together. In New York 


‘the prospect of the President’s success is clouded by 


the uncontested nomination of Governor HILL, and 
the consequent feeling of disgust and distrust among 
intelligent citizens. Had tlhe Democrats nominated in 
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New York a candidate like Mr. RUSSELL, whom they 
have nominated in Massachusetts, and with the inten- 
tion of honestly supporting him, the vote of New York 
would have been sure for Mr. CLEVELAND. New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut are both believed to be inclined 
toward high protection, but they voted for Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in 1884, and the result in Maine shows that the 
old lines are not shaken. In New Jersey the Pro- 
hibition vote will draw from the Republican, and 
Indiana is claimed by both sides. The BUTLER vote 
has ‘‘gone to pieces,” and the great mass of it will 
return to the Democratic candidate, and the ‘‘ Labor 
vote” will generally favor him also. The “Irish 
vote,” which was given to Mr. BLAINE in 1884, will 
not probably go largely to General Harrison. _ It is 
obvious, however, that boasting on either side as to 
the general result in the country is ridiculous, while 
the betting, we believe, is favorable to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. This generation of voters has not heard be- 
fore the arguments against an immoderate and un- 
just tariff tax. Indeed, it has not clearly compre- 
hended that the tariff is a tax. But it is evidently 
inclined to listen intelligently and sympathetically, 
and to see that those who are denounced as seeking 
the ruin of the country by proposing to diminish the 
surplus by lightening taxation are doing only what 
the denouncers themselves advocated a few years ago. 
It sees that the Republican Senate is proposing to do 
what the Republican platform condemns, and it laughs 
at the effort to stigmatize as a ‘‘ rebel” policy a course 
which Presidents GRANT and GARFIELD and ARTHUR 
and the antislavery fathers of the Republican party 
approved, and which rests upon the fundamental 
American principle of equal rights. The longer and 
the more searching and detailed the discussion, the 
surer will be the approval of the original American 
view of the tariff, which is substantially that of the 
President's message and letter. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION, 

In 1884, when the Republican party made a nomi- 
nation for the Presidency which a great body of Re- 
publicans believed to be unfit, they were not content 
to abstain from voting, and thus protest passively} 
they protested actively by voting for the Democratic 


candidate. In this way they made their protest ef- 
fective. To abstain from voting or to vote for a 


third candidate was to do only half what they could 
do to defeat the obnoxious candidate. They thought 
that it was not enough merely to protest; they must 
oppose and help, if possible, to prevent the election, 
and show that a bad nomination was a weak nomi- 
nation. The situation is the same now in New York. 
The party which in the national campaign is support- 
ing Mr. CLEVELAND upon a platform of tariff reform 
has nominated an unfit candidate for the Governor- 
ship of New York. In this State, therefore, honest 
tariff reformers, whether Democrats or independents, 
while they support Mr. CLEVELAND as the represent- 
ative of that policy, can protest most effectively 
against the nomination of Governor HILL by voting 
for WARNER MILLER. Mr. MILLER is a high-protec- 
tionist, and in the national election he will vote for 
the high-tariff candidate. But he is a man of high 
character and public experience, who is generally in 
sympathy with progressive politics, and who is the 
special representative of the most important of pre- 
sent State questions, high license. He is a supporter 
also of ballot reform, and the citizen of New York 
who would secure an honest and reputable State ad- 
ministration and promote good order and honest pol- 
ities will vote for Mr. MILLER as against Governor 
HILL. | 
There is no more deadly enemy of modern society, 
no greater corrupter of politics, than the saloon. 
Governor HILL’s executive action has been adjusted 
to win its favor and support. He has refused upon 
various pretexts to co-operate with the Legislature in 
measures to restrain the liquor trafic, and tries to es- 
cape the responsibility of preventing restrictive mea- 
sures already enacted by the Legislature by proposing 
further inquiries and investigations. But it is a plea 
of delay which does not deceive. No intelligent per- 
son in New York supposes that without the active 
support of the liquor interest he could liave been 
nominated, or that the liquor interest is not sure of 
its man. Equally evident is the repudiation of Gov- 
ernor IfILL by the better sentiment of his party. It 
protested publicly against-his nomination; but the 
fear of injuring the prospects of Mr. CLEVELAND pre- 
vented it from making its protest aggressive and ef- 
fective by refusing to support him if he should be 
nominated. But, nevertheless, many of the protest- 
ers Will not vote for him, and some will vote for Mr. 
MILLER. The worst elements of his party are the 
Governor's active supporters. He and not the Presi- 
dent is to them the representative Democrat, and his 
election would make them more than ever the dicta- 
tors of the party. The chief acts of his administra- 
tion are those which were designed to win the favor 
of this class, and it would be hard to point out in his 
administration any good reason for his re-election. 
But it is not only because he is the favorite of the 
liquor interest and the representative of low polities 
that his election should be opposed. The inquiry 
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into the proceedings of the Aqueduct Commission 
has brought out testimony under oath which shows 
the Governor's complete unworthiness for the great 
office that he seeks. This evidence is Summarized as 
follows by the New York Tribune, the evidence it- 
self having been published in the daily papers: 


“Tt has been proved, and nobody denies the fact, that Davin 
B. Hitt’s friend, law partner, and factotum, Wituiam L. MuLiEr, 
asked for and obtained the votes of a majority of the Aqueduct 
Commissioners in favor of giving to Jonn O’Brikn, Hi.v’s polit- 
ical manager, at figures $50,000 in excess of the lowest bid, a cer- 
tain aqueduct contract. MULLER gave several of the Commission- 
ers to understand, as they swore under oath, that Hitt wanted 
O’Brien to receive. this contract. Out of the profits thus dishon- 
estly made O’Brien pidid a note signed by Hitt and Mutver for 
$10,000, the proceeds of which, previously obtained by O’Brien 
from a bank, had been given to Muuver for use in HItw’s last 
campaign just a few days before the election took place.” 

This statement has been made substantially many 
times, but it has not been denied. If it be true, and 
it is generally believed to be true, the election of Mr. 
HILu-as Governor of New York would be a disgrace 
to the State. It is one of the most shameful transac- 
tions in recent politics. In advocating his own elec- 
tion, as the Governor is doing upon the stump, he 
ought to leave all other questions until he has ex- 
plained this act. His silence is contempt of the pub- 
lic, for it assumes that it does not care for such grave 
and responsible accusations against a candidate. 
Happily the national result in 1884 proves that it 
does care. The election of a candidate to the chief 
office in New York despite such uncontradicted evi- 
dence would be not only a self-inflicted blow to the 
party which would be responsible for it, but it would 
be a discredit to popular government itself. Three 
years ago the relations of Mr. HILL with TWEED were 
shown to have been unworthy of an aspirant to the 
Governor's chair. But that a man guilty of the 
transaction disclosed by the FassETT committee 
should be called to that chair, without explanation 
or denial, would be a public misfortune. 


A REASONABLE TARIFF. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Montana asks how a reduc- 
tion of duties on imports of raw material and neces- 
saries would increase the demand for American labor, 
extend American trade, and open the market of the 
world for American manufactures. The reduction of 
duties on raw materials cheapens the cost of man- 
ufacturing, the increase of manufactures increases 
the demand for labor, and cheapening domestic pro- 
duction enables the American manufacturer to com- 
pete in the markets of the world. Our correspond- 
ent will find that this was good Republican doctrine 
until this year. HENRY WILSON said in 1857 what 
is quite as true now as then: 





“T think American labor will be best protected by taxing all 
the necessaries of life lightly, placing the raw materials which 
enter into our manufactures on the free list, raising revenue to 
support the government upon articles that come in competition 
with our manufactures, and upon the luxuries of life which are 
consumed by the more wealthy classes of society. ...We want all 
those articles that enter as raw materials into the manufactures 
of this country free of duty, so that the country can stand on an 
equality in the markets of the world with the other nations of the 
world.” 

President GRANT in his sixth annual message rec- 
ommended placing fine wools, dyes, ete., on the free 
list, which he said must be imported to form a part 
of the manufacture of the higher grade of woollen 
goods. In his seventh message he said that the du- 
ties on raw materials ‘not only came fram the con- 
sumer at home, but act as a protection to foreign man- 
ufacturers of the same completed articles in our own 
and distant markets.” At present we import one- 
half to two-thirds of the wool used in our woollen 
manufactures. Certain wools essential to finer fab- 
rics we do not produce. The duty ranges from forty 
to sixty cents per pound, and it operates as an ad- 
vantage to the foreign manufacturer, or, as General 
GRANT said, protects him as against his American 
competitor. If the American could obtain the wool 
free he could compete successfully with the foreigner, 
and greatly increase the demand for American labor. 
Our correspondent thinks, perhaps, that the removal 
of the duty would ruin the manufacturer. But that 
is not the view of manufacturers themselves. One 
of the earliest Republican protests against the ex- 
traordinary platform of this year was Mr. ARTHUR 
T. LYMAN, who is very largely interested in woollen 
manufactures, and who says that ‘‘in New England 
free raw material has been considered as an element 
in protection almost as essential as the duty on the 
manufactured article.” This is the opinion of Messrs. 
Beacu & Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, who have 
been for fifty years in the business, and who wrote 
to Secretary MANNING: ‘‘It is our firm belief that the 
labor of our country would be better protected, and 
manufactures be upon a much sounder basis, with 
free raw materials and a moderate duty upon the 
manufactured products to compensate for our higher- 
cost labor.” The proprietors of the Keystone Mills, 


Philadelphia, wrote, in accord with General GRANT, 
that the tariff on wool ‘‘is equivalent to putting a 
premium on foreign labor.” 

Our correspondent may look at the question also 
The 


from the point of view of actual experience. 
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American tanning industry was confined by the high 
duties to American hides. But Congress repealed 
the duty. Upon the high tariff theory the 


“country ought to have been flooded with leather made in Europe 
by pauper labor, the American tanners should have closed up or 
reduced their wages to a level with those paid in Europe. But 
‘that is not what did happen. No European pauper-made leather 
came over. The American tanners did not quit. They did not 
reduce the wages of their workmen. On the contrary, they bought 
more hides than ever, bought all the American hides they could 
get, went down to South America and bought hides, and bringing 
them home, made more leather than ever, supplying not only the 
home demand, but selling their leather at a profit in the markets 
of the world, snapping their fingers at ‘pauper labor’ in Europe 
and elsewhere. The industry grew and prospered. It increased 
its output, employed more men, and paid them as good wages as 
they ever got. So there is to-day no industry in the United States 
more prosperous, or has a better basis for its prosperity, than the 
tanning industry.” 


The President’s platform is a reasonable tariff, 
such a tariff as Hu@H McCULLOcH, an old HENRY 
CuLay Whig, describes: 


“Large revenues must always be derived from duties upon im- 
ports, and these duties, if judiciously imposed, would never fail to 
give to home manufactures all the protection which they might 
need to enable them to compete with foreigners in our own mar- 
kets, and at the same time to open the way for a free trade with 
other nations.” 





CAMPAIGN LYING. 


Tue President’s proposition that the surplus should be 
reduced by taking the tariff tax from necessaries and raw 
materials having been denounced as a declaration for free- 
trade, and the President’s policy thus having been stigma- 
tized as an effort to rnin American industry for the benefit 
of England, all subsidiary lying in promotion of the great 
original became very easy. Among the minor auxiliary 
lies is a remark attributed to the London Times that the 
only time England can use an Irishman to advantage is 
when he emigrates to America and votes for free-trade. 
The Times, indeed, never said so. The remark is a sheer 
invention; nobody gives the date, or affords any clew to 
the time or occasion of the alleged statement. Yet the 
story is constantly repeated in Republican papers. It is 
published in Republican documents, and it is reiterated in 
Republican speeches. The object, of course, is not to tell 
the truth nor to persuade by argument. It is a mere ap- 
peal to prejudice and hatred, and is put out as a bait for 
the Irish vote. 

Another lie of the campaign we find floating through 
the Republican press to the effect that HARPER’S WEEKLY 
has declared that were ABRAHAM LINCOLN now living he 
would be a Democrat. As HARPER’S WEEKLY, while favor- 
ing the election of Mr. CLEVELAND, is not a Democratic 
paper, there would seem to be no reason for inventing this 
particular lie. Mr. LINCOLN as a Whig announced himself 
as in favor of internal improvements and high protection. 
But, as we have heretofore shown, the Whig doctrine of 
protection was not that of the Chicago platform, and no 
one can say that Mr. LINCOLN might not have stood with 
the Chicago Tribune rather than with the Chicago platform 
in his support of General Harrison. Nevertheless, as HaR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, again, while favoring reduction of the sur- 
plus by tariff reform, is not a Democratic paper, it would 
hardly say of Mr. LINCOLN that he would now be a Demo- 
crat, even had it assumed that he would probably incline 
to a revision of the tariff in the manner favored by the 
Chicago Tribune and by Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Of course the WEEKLY has never said of Mr. LINCOLN 
what is thus reported. As in the case of the remark at- 
tributed to the London Times, no date is given, no precise 
words are quoted, in any reproduction of the story that we 
have seen. The lie is thrown out upon the chance of cre- 
ating a prejudice against the WEEKLY by representing it 
as assuming that were Mr. LINCOLN living he would, in the 
Republican lingo, strike hands with rebel brigadiers. The 
opinions of HARPER’S WEEKLY, as of all other journals, are 
to be found in its editorial columns, and if it has ever said 
that were Mr. LINCOLN now living he would be a Demo- 
crat, the date and the article can be mentioned. Failure 
to mention them by any paper that repeats the story will 
be a confession that such a paper does not believe what it 
says. 





BLACK-MAILING. 


Tue Troy Times quotes the letter of the treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Democratic Committee to national office- 
holders, inviting contributions for the expenses of the 
campaign. The Times declares it to be “a clear and direct 
violation of the civil service law, which forbids any one 
to solicit contributions from persons in the public service.” 
We wish the Times were correct, but the law is not quite 
so comprehensive. It forbids soliciting “in any room or 
building occupied in the discharge of official duties.” The 
outrage, of course, is the same wherever the circular is 
sent. But the law is as we State. 

The Troy Times will undoubtedly denounce with the 
same warmth the letter of the Republican Massachusetts 
Committee to the State officers and employés, which was 
sent to their official rooms, in direct violation of the State 
law. The Times says of the Democratic offences, “If the 
Administration were sincere in its professions of reform it 
would promptly prosecute the guilty parties, and secure 
the punishment prescribed for them.” This remark, of 
course, is no less applicable to the Republican State ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts. Whatever may be true of 
the President, the Republican professions of reform are 
much more vehement than the Democratic. They assume, 
indeed, that the reform is peculiarly and exclusively Re- 
publican. We shall watch closely, with the Troy Times, to 
see if the Republican administration in Massachusetts vin- 
dicates the sincerity of this claim in the manner demanded 
by the Times, namely, by promptly prosecuting the guilty 
parties and securing the punishment prescribed for them. 
When the Troy Times sees this prompt prosecution it will 
doubtless announce the fact. 
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But the Troy Times makes another remark, which dis- 
credits both the Republican profession and platform. It 
says, ‘Republicans make no complaint that Democrats 
are accorded the offices, though faithful men have been 
turned out to make room for them.” This is an extraor- 
dinary assertion, for it is a declaration that Republicans 
do not complain of the very fundamental abuse which it is 
the object of the reform movement to correct. The wrong 
is that Democrats are “accorded the offices” because they 


are Democrats, and that faithful men are dismissed be- . 


cause they are Republicans.. The Troy Times says that the 
real ground of complaint is the “false and fraudulent pre- 
tences” of reform made by the Administration. But if Re- 
publicans do not complain that Democrats, as such, are 
“accorded the offices,” then the Republican platform is a 
false and fraudulent pretence, because it demands in effect 
that such “ according” shall cease. The Troy Times merely 
echoes the sucers of Senator INGALLS and other Republi- 
cans, who are just as much civil service reformers as the 
Democratic Senators VEsTt and GORMAN. The truth is, as 
our excellent contemporary undoubtedly perceives, that 
neither party, as such, is a civil service reform party, but 
in both there are earnest reformers, and more of them 
probably among Republicans than among Democrats. 





A FIRST STEP. 


GENERAL HarRIsoN in his letter of acceptance says in 
substance that the policy of tariff reform advocated by the 
President, if not in itself free-trade, is the first step toward 
free-trade. But this is plainly a mistake. A tariff tax of 
40 or 42 per cent: instead of 47 per cent. is obviously not 
free-trade. If the country should approve such a tariff, 
and then free-trade should be proposed, the country would 
overwhelmingly oppose it. Its approval of one would not 
involve approval of the other. How, then, would the re- 
duced tariff be a first step toward free-trade ? 

Or, again, if the tariff should be reduced in order to abol- 
ish the surplus, and the country, upon further reflection, 
should prefer a free-trade policy, it would do so because it 
believed it to be for its interest. But it would not have 
been entrapped into it. If, as General HARRISON assumes, 
free-trade be a ruinous policy, the country, which, upon the 
theory of our government, knows what it wants, will cer- 
tainly reject it. But because it does not wish free-trade it 
does not follow that it wishes prohibitive protection, and 
if it should deliberately decide to reduce the surplus by 
lowering certain duties, it would not be because it had 
been inveigled into one perilous step which, once taken, 
would compel it to take another. 

General HARRISON, in order .to make his statement an 
argument, must prove that any reduction of the tariff is 
necessarily the beginning of free-trade. Not only conld 
he not do it, but, if he could do it, he would be forced to 
own that the same first step toward free-trade has been 
warmly advocated by Republican leaders. It was pro- 
posed under President ARTHUR by the Republican Commis- 
sion, and four years ago it was recommended by the Repub- 
lican Convention. General HARRISON is not a candidate in 
a contest between protection aud free-trade, but between 
the policy of reducing the surplus by freeing whiskey and 
tobacco rather than by touching any protective duty, and 
‘a policy of surplus reduction by freeing the necessaries of 
life and the raw materials of American industry. 





A STATESMAN'’S VIEW. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S speech upon his resolution of inquiry . 


into the state of the relations of the United States with 
Great Britain and Canada was full of a true and not a spu- 
rious Americanism. But the action of the Senate in re- 
jecting the treaty was equally illustrative of the latter 
kind. In his speech defending his vote against the treaty 
Mr. SHERMAN said that his objection to it was that it would 
alienate good feeling and make relations more difficult. 
That was a good reason for amending the treaty, but it 
was no reason at all for rejecting negotiation and resort- 
ing to retaliation, which was the alternative offered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN now says, and truly, that the good feeling 
and union with Canada which he desires ‘could not be 
promoted by controversies and retaliation; those mea- 
sures looked to and generally ended in war.” This is un- 
doubtedly true. But why, then, did Mr. SHERMAN prac- 
tically vote for retaliation and against negotiation? He 
says that the retaliation contemplated by the act of March, 
1887, was retaliation in kind. But is not that retaliation? 
And does not retaliation in kind lead to exasperation of 
feeling and look to war? 

The truth is that the Republican Senate has been taken 
in its own snare. But it is never too late to mend. Mr. 
SHERMAN played his part in a little electioneering game, 
in which he and his friends have been defeated. He now 
practically recedes, and forecasts a policy which is patriot- 
ic, generous, and wise, but with which retaliation is incom- 
patible. He says: i 


“The whole history of the two countries had been a continuous 
warning that they could not remain at peace with each other ex- 
cept by political as well as commercial union. It would be better 
for all if the whole continent north of Mexico shared in the pros- 
perity and blessings of the American Union. _ But the way to 
union with Canada was not by unfriendly legislation, but by friend- 
ly overtures. ‘The true policy of the government of the United 
States was to tender to Canada freedom of trade and intercourse, 
and to make that tender in such a fraternal way that it should be 
an overture to the Canadian people to become a part of the 
American government.” 


This statement places the discussion upon the height 
where it belongs. It was with the wise and friendly feel- 
ing Which Mr. SHERMAN now shows that the President de- 
sired to treat the question. His offer was spurned, and he 
immediately exposed the character of the opposition by 
proposing a real and compulsory retaliation. As a political 
campaign game it was wretched business, but the victory 
remains with the President, and the best part of it is that 
it has drawn from Mr. SHERMAN this speech, worthy iu its 
chief point of an American statesman. 
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HUBBELLISM. 


THE Civil Service Reform League has issued a cireular 
to the employés of the government, quoting the provisions 
of law in regard to political assessments—the outrageous 
abuse known as Hubbellism from the extortions practised 
by a party committee a few years ago, of which Mr. Hus- 
BELL was chairman. The Postmaster-General, Mr. Dickin- 
SON, recently stated, as yeported in an interview: 


“T will not object to any Federal office-holder contributing what 
he pleases, but he will not be required to contribtite. In my de- 
partment, clerks can subscribe or not, just as they please, but with 
the distinct understanding that the man’s position will not be af- 
fected one way or the other, whether he contributes or not.” 


He added that he had prepared a letter to postmasters 
stating these views. As long, however, as the President 
and heads of departments contribute largely, and very 
much more liberally than they would contribute as citizens, 
to the party treasury, and as long as such letters as that of 
Mr. JOHN M. GALLOwaY, chairman of the Kansas Demo- 
cratic Committee, and that of Mr. W. R. MORRISON to Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General STEVENSON, ave unrebuked, it is not 
probable that subordinate clerks will feel at liberty to re- 
fuse the demands of the black-mailer. Undoubtedly there 
has been much progress in suppressing this outrageous 
wrong, but much also remains to be done. 


PERSONAL, 


Dvrina the recent Maine State election campaign Mr, Biarne 
made a dozen speeches and travelled two thousand miles. 

‘ —The word-coiner has already found a nice new combination of 
syllables to designate the death by electric shock that the law now 
prescribes. Electrothanatos is the easy and pat invention. 

—The Empress of Austria is suid to own twenty pet horses and 
twice as many dogs, after whose proper entertainment she person- 
ally sees every day. 

—Bismarck is accused of growing amiable as the years go by. 

—Though working newspaper men have been commingling at 
almost every hour of the day and night among the stricken yellow- 
fever victims at Jacksonville, only four have been, so far, attacked 
by the scourge, and three of the four are sure of recovery. 

—The oldest voter in the United States this year is a Texas man, 
Ricuarp Kipp, who was born 115 years ago, and has been a Dem- 
ocrat ever since there was a Democratic party. 

—When New York’s public schools opened last week, 150,000 
children were registered. 

—Not the Southern man only, but the woman of Dixie, has 
caught the money-making spirit of the age. The head of one of 
the most fashionable dress-making establishment in New York is 
a Virginia woman. 

—Ex1 Wricut, of Youngstown, Ohio, has obtained from the 
records at Washington a transcript showing that he was the 
youngest Union soldier in the war. He enlisted when twelve 
years and one month old. 

—A tree in a Georgia forest was cut down at five o’clock one 
morning recently, and before night it had not only been converted 
into paper, but the publie was reading news printed on it at sup- 
per-time. 

—Thirty million trees have been planted in Kansas this year. 

—The United States is not the only land where the oppor- 
tunity to serve one’s country is a luxury that politicians are willing 
to pay for. The Comte de Paris announces that he will spend 
20,000,000 franes at the next general election in France. 

—Mrs. Ina McLane has been awarded the government contract 
for running twenty-three mail routes in Dakota for the next four 
years, 

—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde has become a popular pulpit subject 
in England since Richarp MansFiE£Lp scored his theatrical hit in 
London. 

—Jran Incetow’s delight is to give dinners to the sick poor 
who get to the hospitals within her reach. 

—Even in Spain blood tells. Two of the most important mem- 
bers of the Spanish cabinet are Irish. 

—Even Jerusalem is in the nineteenth-century swim, and has a 
real estate boom. Land near the city has gone up five hundred 
per cent. within the last few years. 

—New York’s largest free library, the Apprentices’, often cireu- 
lates 1000 volumes a day. Its shelves hold over 77,000 books. 

—The Hon. Tuomas L. James is enjoying himself in Europe. 
He opened a lecture course at Cardiff, in Wales, last week, telling 
the Welshmen what a glorious land America is. . : 
—The Queen of Portugal has sent to America for a cabinet 
organ. 


—Bvsurop D. Wasninaton, of Chicago, is the possessor of a ’ 


valuable historical relic, namely, the seal which General Wasu- 
INGTON wore on his watch chain, and the one with which the death- 
warrant of Major ANDRE was impressed. Although he has received 
a number of liberal offers, Mr. WasutnaTon..refuses to part with it. 
The gentleman is referred to by a Chicago paper as “one of the 
ancestry of General George WasuincTon.” 

—A-museum has been erected to the memory of Lady Brassry 
in her hnsband’s palace in London. Curiosities from all parts of 
the world are gathered there, and form, it is said, a remarkable 
collection. 

—Porrer Patmer, the Chicago millionaire, lives in a house that 
is said to be more like a castle than any other residence in Chi- 
cago. No two rooms are alike in style or finish. The house is 
built with a rotunda surmounted by a Moorish dome, and all the 
doors open into a circular hall. The supporting pillars and the 
balustrades are made of polished marble. An elevator, panelled 
with plate-glass and upholstered in satin, carries the occupants of 
the house to the upper rooms. Mr. Patwxer has two sons, lads of 
twelve and fourteen years. of age, who have their gymnasium, 
shooting-gallery, and play-rooms in a house built specially for 
their use, and they are taught all the accomplishments as well as 
the manly arts. 

—Mr. Wittiam Watter Puetps is said to have made some very 
gratifying investments in Washington real estate; Senator SHeRMAN 
is reported to have realized a handsome fortune in the same wav ; 
and now the story comes that a syndicate of capitalists have bought 
$400,000 worth of land at the capital, which they are laying out 
in streets and “circles” at their own expense, and out of which 
they expect to realize a fortune. Let it be hoped that they will 
find some more characteristic names than the letters of the alpha- 
bet for these new streets. , 

—General Cuinton Bowen Fisk spent. his early years on a farm 
in the wild West. As soon as he learned to read he hungered for 
books, and while apprenticed to a farmer he set up a library in the 
wood-shed, which consisted of an old copy of Suakksprarr’s plays, 
with half the pages torn out, Pil/grim’s Progress, Paradise Lost, and 
Robinson Crusoe. These he kept in a bookcase made -out of a 
shoe box. After learning these books almost by heart he yearned 
for a Latin grammar, but had no money to buy one. Necessity 
is the mother of invention: he sold a trained coon to a cireus, 
and with the money bought his Latin grammar, walking twelve 
miles to the book-store and home again. 
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WILLIAM WARREN. 


For thirty-five years the acting of Wittiam 
WarREN was an important factor in the educa- 
tion as well as the diversion of the people of 
Boston. He retained there during all those years 
a unique position, and his influence was felt in 
every circle of respectable Boston society. As 
the principal and best-liked actor in the stock 
company of the Boston Museum—an organization 
which included in its membership during his 
ascendency many other actors of uncommon skill 
and great popularity—he was regarded as the 
representative of the highest development of the 
dramatic art. It was a necessity of local pride 
to admire Warrey. He was closer to the people, 
therefore, than many actors can get in these days. 
Even Burton, during the memorable though com- 
paratively short term of his supremacy in New 
York, did not have nearly so large or so faithful 
a following. In his private life, apart from his 
professional work, he seems to have exhibited no 
particularly noticeable qualities. He lived very 
quietly, and had few intimates, He never mar- 
ried. His existence as plain WILLIAM WaRREN 
was humdrum, but undoubtedly happy. His port- 
ly figure and his very evident wig were as familiar 
to Boston eyes as the Bunker Hill Monument or 
the gilded dome of the State-House. He had been 
“Olid WarRREN” more years than the middle-aged 
Bostonian cares to remember. 

Nearly six years elapsed between the retirement 
of Mr. Warren from the stage and his death, 
which occurred September 21st, at his home in 
Boston. He was an actor for a trifle more than 
half a century, beginning with a performance of 
Young Norval, in Homr’s Donglas, at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, late in 1832, and 
ending not long after a notable representation of 
The School for Scandal at the Boston Museum, 
October 18, 1882, arranged to properly mark the 
close of his fiftieth year of service. Thirty-five 
of those fifty vears were given, as we have said, 
to Boston. Warren went there in 1846 as a 
member of a company formed to open a new 
theatre, the Howard Atheneum, and the next 
year he went over to the Museum, where he re- 
mained continuously, except one year, late in his 
life, when he tried his fortune as a travelling 
“star.” He was glad to return to his home and 
his friends. 

Warren made this experiment too late. His 
talent was vastly superior to that of many actors 
who have made large fortunes “starring,” but 
he clung to Boston so long that he had got used 
to Boston ways, and could tolerate no others, and 
he felt that Boston only could appreciate him. 
It is not likely that his acting would have been 


acceptable in all the characters of his enormous repertory to the 
It grew to be a sort of super- 
stition with Boston folks that whatever WarrEN did on the stage 
But he certainly was a comic actor of wonderfully va-° 
ried powers, very careful in the practice of his art, richly endowed 
with humor, and capable of giving a fine touch to scenes of pathos. 


theatre-goers of the outside world. 


was right. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM WARREN.—Pnuorograruen ny C. F. Conty, Boston, 


He could have gained, under the right circumstances, the world- 
wide fame that his cousin JosEPH JEFFERSON has secured. But, aft- 
er all, his lot was a happy one, and it is not doubtful that he was 
contented with it. The Museum was always a highly respected the- 
atre. The paintings and statuary and natural history collections on 
the ground-floor seemed to act as a charm to drive away the moral 


Chestnut Street Theatre. 
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disrepute that in the eyes of some religious folks 
attaches itself to the play-house. Strict church- 
goers and even clergymen, who would not dare to 
be seen in an ordinary theatre, went to the Museum. 

The large influence upon the minds of the pub- 
lic that such an actor as WARREN could exert 
from such a stage can be appreciated after mere- 
ly glancing at an incomplete list of the many 
parts he played in his time. The Museum reper- 
tory was not limited. Its list of plays ranged 
from King Lear to Box and Cox. WarREN was 
identified in the minds of a whole generation of 
play-goers with many of the comic men of SHAKK- 
SPFKARK, and with some of the poet’s personages 
who are not comic. He was the Touchstone, the 
Dogberry, the Launcelot Gobbo, the Autolycus, 
of all Boston, as well as the Kent and the Polo- 
nius. . While Scorr’s romances were still ‘the 
most popular works of English fiction, he re- 
produced in flesh and blood upon the stage the 
grotesque but. delightful. personalities of Bailie 
Jarvie, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, and Dominie 
Sampson, and thousands of Bostonians grew up 
with the memory of WakReEnN’s acting insepara- 
bly associated with the absorbing novels of Sir 
Watter. He illustrated Dickens for countless 
readers of the great humorist; he became the 
living embodiment of Cuttle and Micawber, Jo- 
siah Bounderby and Mr. Bumble the beadle, Joe 
Gargery and Joey Ladle, hearty John Browdie 
and feeble Caleb Plummer. In the old days, in 
Tom Taytor’s dramatization of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, he acted Ephraim Jenkins; more re- 
cently, when Mr. Witzs'’s Olivia was’ performed 
at the’ Museum, he was Dr. Primrose. In the 
cighteenth-century comedies his list of parts was 
varied. He went to the Museum first as low 
comedian. When he came to have a choice of 
parts afterward he often clung to those that were 
previously in his fixed “line.” For instance, he - 
was always Bob Acres in Zhe Rivals, but he act- 
ed Sir Peter in 7he School for Scandal, He 
played parts identified elsewhere with actors so 
far apart in style as Burron and Lester Wat- 
LACK, Henry Irvine, Cuarees Fisuer, and JamMEs 
Lewis. In the farcical afterpieces so long in 
vogue his fun was irresistible. Every good Bos- 
tonian will tell vou that nothing else was ever so 
funny as Warren in Pillicoddy. The pathos of 
his acting as Corporal Haversack and Grandfa- 
ther Whitehead brought tears to many thousands 
of eves. As long as he kept at his work he was 
abreast of the times. He acted in all the Ros- 
ERTSON comedies at the Museum, and mastered 
hew parts up to the last year of his service. 

Mr. WARREN was seventy-six years of age. He 
was born in Philadelphia, where his father, a re- 
nowned actor, manager “of the historical 
He was trained for mercantile life, how- 


was 


ever, and did not go upon the stage until after his father’s death. 
His first appearance was made in a performance given for the 


benefit of his mother. 


As a matter of course, as he was destined 


to become one of the famous comic men of his time, his first char- 


acter was intensely tragic. 
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FOREST FIRE. 


ScmMer heard a hidden locust whirring; 
Stooped she to the flowers with a sigh. 
“ Darlings, come,” she said; “we must be sur- 

ring. 


Hear the herald! Autumn draweth nigh!” 


So, her lifted skirt with flowers heaping, 
Passed she through the fields and woodland 
ways. 
Tiny creatures, *tween the bushes peeping, 
Saw her go, with sorrow in their gaze. 


Laughing, turned she, ere she went, upholding 
O’er the land her sun-glass high in air: 

Soon was seen a thin smoke veil enfolding 
Distant hills and valleys everywhere. 


Then she slipped away, with silent laughter, 
Ere the spark had quickened into flame. 
“Ruddy Autumn swiftly follows after,” 
Whispered she, “and he shall bear the 
blame.” 


Soon a stealthy yellow flame was creeping 
Here and there along a maple bough. 

Swift from tree to tree the fire went leaping. 
Lo! how all the woods are blazing now!” 

CHARLES PreEscOTT SHERMAN. 


THE FOLLY OF IT ALL. 
A. LOVE STORY. 
By F. D. JOUETT. 
c 

A putt November sky of a sober uniform gray, 
except to the far west, Where a few gleams of 
gold betokened the presence of a dying sun; a 
strong wind blowing the dead leaves down a nar- 
row village street; a group of women at the post- 
office duor taiking in loud tones. with that indul- 
gence of personal feeling peculiar to the. sex, 
whether the subject under discussion be a baby 
or a national difficulty, 

“ And is that all?” asked one woman of a con- 
sumptive-looking old man in the office, who was 
engaged in folding a newspaper across his knee. 

* Ain't that enough?” said another, smartly, 
before the man could answer.“ There ain't no- 
thin’ worse than war that I] knows of, and it 
seems to me Ive been through nearly every- 
thing.” 

* Run, Sonny, and see who that is,” interrupted 
the first woman, urging a small boy toward the 
door, as the clattering of a horse’s hoofs echoed 
up the street. : 

“It’s Miss Staunton, ma,” answered the small 
boy, importantly. 

“It’s a pity Folly Staunton’s grandma ain’t 
alive,” said his mother, shaking her head with 
awful significance. 

“Why ?” asked the old man, idly, as the speak- 
er paused. 

“ Beeause her old Yankee pa didu’t matter 
while that fine rebel was alive. He didn’t have 
much of a chance then; but now— I tell you—” 
She drew a long breath, which terminated in an 
ominous whistle. 

“They do say,” answered the old man, with 
all an invalid’s greed of gossip—* they do say that 
Captain Neville, of the Yankee camp on the river, 
is mighty perlite to Mr. Staunton, and that the 
men have orders not to touch 4 thing on the plan- 
tation, from a chicken down to a pine burr.” 

“} reckon Captain Neville wouldn't be so con- 
‘siderate of Mr. Staunton, Yankee or no Yankee, 

unless he had a daughter. A cantankerous old 
invalid can’t be so charming all by himself,” ob- 
jected a woman’s voice, spitefully, 

“JT wonder what Mr. Jack Hastings will say to 
the new friendship,” sighed a girl near the door. 
“He has been in love with Folly all his life.” 

“He's busy makin’ a name for himself,” was 
the answer. “ My liusband writes that he is the 
best scout in the army, and the most popular fel- 
low in the Virginia troops.” 

“After Mr. Staunton’s marriage to Miss Page 
he didn’t come back,” reminiscenced the old 
Iman, fashioning a soldier’s cap out of the news- 
paper, while ** Sonny”? stood by with friendly, in- 
terested hands on the arm of the chair. ‘He 
and his wife preferred to live in the North. Af- 
ter three or four years she died, and her baby was 
sent back here to Mrs. Page. Poor little thing! 
They called ber Folly from the first. I remember 
her well—the prettiest baby, as light as a fairy, 

and with the takin’est ways I ever did see.” 

“ Yes,” came the ready feminine assent, “ and 
there ain’t a young man in this county, nor three 
or four couities around, that won't say the same 
to this very day. I should think she’d be satis- 
fied without flirting with all the Yaukees that 
co.ne to rob her country.” 

“Come, now, come,” said the old man, sooth- 
ingly. 

“Umph! IT know. Don’t tell me!” 

“When her pa did come back,” the old man 
went on, “he was as helpless as a baby, and had 
to be nursed by Miss Folly. He hates the South 
and everything in it but Jack Hastings, who 
sends him books and newspapers and reads to 
him for Miss Folly’s sake. Then Mrs. Page died, 
and missy ’ain’t had nobody over her since. 

“ And never will if she can help it,” answered a 
fresh young voice from the doorway, where Miss 
Staunton had reined in her horse.‘ My mail, if 
you please.” She tossed her pretty head and 
looked straight over her horse’s ears, as if the 
group of women were ho more to her than the 
dead leaves on the sidewalk. 

“ There ain’t any mail but this,” said a woman, 
coming forward with a three-cornered note, “A 
man brought it from the Yankee camp on the 
river about two hours ago,”’ she added, suspi- 
ciously. 

‘Something for papa,” murmured Miss Staun- 
ton, blushing guiltily, and thrusting the note in 
her bosom. 
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“°Twas addressed to you all the same,” an- 
swered the woman, defiantly. 

“Would vou be good enough to acquaint me 
with the contents?” asked Miss Staunton, with 
exaggerated politeness. And then she added, in a 
more reflective tone, * What a pity one can’t al- 
ways procure such conveniences as glue or seal- 
ing-wax in camp!” 

““T dun know what you mean,” said the wo- 
man, blushing in her turn. 

“There, there; I can’t be expected to furnish 
brains and conversation both.” Then, in a more 
conciliatory tone, with a look implying a com- 
mon interest in a common danger, a look half 
sweet, half severe, taking all the sting out of the 
foregoing words, she asked, “ Is there any news 
of the war?” 

* None that may be called news,” answered the 
woman, bitterly. “Little Ned Strong’s dead ; 
shot in the breast, they say; and he only turned 
sixteen last Christmas, and the eldest of four 
children, and his ma a widder not a month yet. 
No news,” she said, shrilly; “ivs only the names 
as change.” ' 

“They ought not to have allowed a child like 
that to serve,” exclaimed Miss Staunton. “ It’s 
a shame !” 

“It’s a pity,” said the old man, with a morbid 
relish of her indignation, 

“Is Mrs. Strong at her own house?” asked 
Folly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Sonny; “and Bobby 
and Charley are erying like everything in the 
back yard, Mrs, Smith sent ’em there to play.” 

Miss Staunton waved to the little group, called 
to her dog, and galloped down the street. 

“| b’lieve she’s goin’ there,” said one woman, 
craning her neck to catch a last glimpse of Fol- 
ly’s retreating figure. “ Yes; I knew it. She 
ain’t as bad as people make out. She's got a 
feelin’ little heart somewhere in that pretty body 
of hers. Why, when I had the rheumatism she 
nursed me like [ was her mother, and not a kind 
word would she take from me afterward, sayin’ 
it was only what she.ought to have done.” 

“Yes, and she brought my baby milk for a 
month when the poor little thing was sick, and 
cried as much as I did when it died,” chimed in 
a woman who had not yet spoken, 

“Why didn’t ve say that before?” muttered 
the old man, whose nerves had not yet recovered 
from the shock of his last words having been 
overheard, 

“There she goes,” said Sonny, “ and I b’lieve 
she’s eryin’, and I know she’s kissin’ Bobby.” 

“Weil, her pa ain’t her fault,” said one wo- 
man, sensibly enough; “and she ain’t a Yankee, 
pa or no pa, Captain Neville or no Captain Nev- 
ille.” 

With this last most reasonable conclusion the 
women dispersed, while Miss Staunton pursued 
her way down the road at a slow pace, seem- 
ingly immersed in deep thought. As the horse 
turned into the plantation road she awoke from 
her reverie and began to murmur tender nothings 
to the dog at her side. He responded by frantic 
jumps and yelps of pleasure, while the horse 
whinnied and tossed her head, and entreated 
plainly for her share of the nonsense. A few 
drops of rain and a prolonged soughing of the 

wind through the trees brought Folly to-herself. 

“Ah! the storm has begun,” she said, half 
aloud, looking anxiously at the darkening sky 
above her. “ Fashion, we must hurry. Come, 
Dirk.” 

She galloped rapidly along the winding road, 
and in a few minutes passed the gate and en- 
tered the avenue which led up to the dwelling- 
house. She rode around to tie stable, and slip- 
ping off her horse, called out, * Sambo !” 

“Yes, mistis,” answered an old man who came 
forward hastily from some dark recess near at 
hand. ‘Dat pears ez ef it mought be you, sho 
*nough.” 

“Looks very much that way, certainly,” an-: 
swered Folly, with a langh. She then proceeded 
to give minute directions concerning Fashion’s 
supper, and inquired particulariy into the state 
of Sambo’s health, about which nobody had ever 
been known to obtain a satisfactory answer. 

“It's gong to rain hard,” she said, pausing on 
her way to the steps. 


“Tt mought, sho ‘nough, mistis. Ye never kin 


tell,” said Sambo, speculatively, as he wiped the’ 


rain from his face on the back of his sleeve, and 
struggled with his apron, which fluttered in the 
wind. “ Better go in quick. Yo’r pa done wait 
fur ye sorter impatient like.” 

Folly obeyed with a sigh, and sought her room, 
where, after striking a light, she threw herself 
into a comfortable chair, and prepared to read the 
note she had received. It was only a few lines 
on a soiled serap of paper, and ran thus: 


“River Camp, November 24, 186-. 

“ Dear,—lI will be with you to-night about ten. 
Official duty is my exeuse. I am on the track of 
a Confederate scout. I am counting the minutes. 

“ Sweatheart, thine ever, G. N,” 


“Impertinent!”” she ejaculated, and then sat 
staring into the fire with wide-open, unseeing 
eyes, 

The tall clock in the hall struck seven in loud, 
warning tones, and roused her to the necessity of 
changing her damp riding-habit. She chose from 
a scantily filled wardrobe a cashmere dress of a 
rich crimson color, which, though shabby and . 
worn in some places, became her marvellously, 
setting off the clear brown skin and deep gray 
eves, and fitting her slight, immature figure 
smoothly and perfectly. As she paused before 
the mirror and surveyed herself, a smile of satis- 
faction crept into her eyes and awakened the dim- 
ples on her cheeks. 

“Your ride hasn't done you any harm; you 
look very well, Miss Staunton,” she said, drop- 
ping a courtesy to the image in the glass. Then 
she took the note from her dressing-tabie and re- 


little, as if at some happy memory. 


“ read it out of the corners of her eyes. ‘It’s all 


papa,” she exclaimed, impatiently ; but she stuck 
the note in her belt, and laughed and blushed a 
After an- 
other long look at herself and several approving 
nods and piquant grimaces she crossed the hall 
to the dining-room, where her father spent his 
evenings. 
'“ Florence ?”” 

Mr. Staunton rarely called his daughter ‘“ Fol- 
ly.” The nickname implied an amount of playful 
affection which he did not care to countenance. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, dutifully, from her 
seat at the work-table. 

Mr. Staunton made an effort to turn his head, 
but failing, sank back on the mass of skilfully 
arranged cushions with a groan. 

“You have been out.. I feel it in the air; I 
smell the wind and the freshness. Ah!’ He 
drew a long breath, and looked in the fire angri- 
ly. “Isa hard life—to be shut out from every- 
thing. Any news from the war?” 

* Little Ned Strong's dead.” 

“And who is Ned Strong, and what has his 
death to do with the war—the great struggle— 
the grand conflict? Oh, if 1 only lived in the 
North!” 

Folly looked across at him, curiously, hardly, 
as if wondering what he was made of. 

“Women are all alike. I want news of the 
war, and you tell me of somebody’s death. What 
interest has this place for me, what ‘claim upon 
me ?” 

“None,” said Folly, quietly, “except that it 
happens to be your dead wife’s birthplace and 
your daughter’s home.” 

“The evenings are so long!” he moaned. “If 
Jack Hastings were not off to the war, or if Cap- 
tain Neville’s camp were only nearer!” 

* You are impartial in your attentions,” ob- 
served Folly, dryly. 

“Not any more so than you are, Miss Staun- 
ton,” said her father, with a sneer. ‘Put some 
more wood on the fire.” 

She left her seat and came over to the fire- 
place reluctantly. As the light fell upon her 
dress Mr. Staunton laughed mockingly, and point- 
ed a derisive forefinger at the bit of white lace 
which nestled about her throat. ‘So we are to 
have company to-night? At what hour will Cap- 
tain Neville arrive ?” : 

Folly made no answer, and he continued laugh- 
ing. She drew up a low stool, and sat down upon 
it with an elaborate affectation of nonclalance. 

Mr. Staunton watched her for some time before 
speaking. “ Always at work,” he said at length, 
querulously, “Knit! knit! knit! When will it 
cease ?” 

Folly knitted on in inexpressive silence. The 
long needles caught the light and flickered to 
and fro, aud the blue sock grew beneath her deft 
handling. 

“Are those meant for Mr. Hastings ?” asked 
Mr. Staunton. ‘ The color seems to indicate Cap- 
tain Neville; the size and shape, Mr. Hastings.” 

**Perhaps I shall divide. the honors, give the 
work to one, and the hand that made the work to 
another,” she answered, pertly, 

“Ah, Folly!” insinuatingly, “ be reasonable.” 

“Have I ever been reasonable?” asked Folly, 
triumphantly, And Mr. Staunton was obliged to 
admit the lack of precedent. 

“Captain Neville not only wants the work, but 
the hands that did the work.” 

“Yes? Iam not surprised,” answered Folly, 
dropping the sock into her lap and spreading out 
both small hands with pardonable pride. ‘“ But 
Captain Neville will have to be told that my hands 
can torture as well as mould, and destroy as well 
as create. That's only fair.” She laughed the- 
atrically. 

Mr. Staunton avoided his daughter’s gaze. “I 
doubt whether Mr. Hastings cares enough for 
your work ov your hands to ask for either, even 
adinitting that he has the requisite courage.” 

Folly closed her teeth with a vicious litle snap, 
while throat, cheek, and brow reddened painfully. 
“Mr. Hastings—"’ she began, hastily. 

“There, don’t catalogue his virtues to me. I 
agree to anything, everything; but it does not 
seem to me that Captain Neville is in any way 
disagreeable to vou.” 

Again the girl colored beneath his keen eyes 
and sought refuge in her work, while he dozed 
among his cushions in the silerice that ensued. 
These doubts and sneers and questions were a 
daily torture to her, and she hated the stupid 
cruel.y which caused them. “1 wonder if.he 
knows that it never stops in my own mind? I 
wonder if he knew would he stop? Are all wo- 
men alike? Does every girl hate herself in a 
love affair? I try to be true; I try to be just. 
Oh, if I only knew myself! oh, if I were only 
anybody else in the world!” Folly thought, de- 
spairingly, as her father’s dozing velapsed into a 
deep sleep. “I am so weak, so uncertain,” she 
went on, watching the shadows as they danced 
around the room in a mad race after the fitful 
flashes of light. “I don’t know my own mind for 
two minutes together. If I were only as good 
as Iam pretty! I try so hard to be fair!” She 
dropped her knitting, clasped her hands over her 
knees, and sat there,a quaint dejected little fig- 
ure, while the cat purred drowsily by the fire, 
too happy to risk perfect unconsciousness of the 
warmth and comfort by falling asleep. 

She sat still a long time, unmindful of her sur- 
roundings and the storm which raged in the out- 
side world. The wind shrieked and moaned, 
tossed huge branches about ijike silken banners, 
and shook the earth, and lulled only to begin its 
mad work again with renewed fury. It was in 
one of these pauses that a soft scraping sound 
at the door leading into the yard made itself 
heard. The cat mewed suggestively to Folly, 
who left her stool and crossed the room to open 
the door. The wind swirled the rain in her face 
and brought the blood to her cheek. ‘Nothing 
could be distinguished in the darkness, wbthing 
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heard through the din of the tempest. She lean. 
ed forward and groped at the side of the steps. 
Her hands struck against a rough head, 

“Poor old fellow! poor old Dirk!” she said, 
coaxingly, “did I leave him out in the rain? 
Coine in and let me love you.” 

“ Dearest, sweetest Folly, you are well worth 
risking everything for,” said a manly voice, and 
hot human kisses rained on Folly’s hands, and the 
head raised itself and showed a handsome beard- 
ed face. Its owner leaped up the steps and en- 
tered, and shut the door against the night and 
the storm.’ He then braced himself against the 
wall, and held out both hands to Folly entreat- 
ingly, while his eyes melted and laughed and de- 
voured her from head to foot. 

“Oh, Jack! how could you?” she exclaimed, 
regaining her breath and losing her temper, a feat 
which only made her look prettier, and caused 
Jack to laugh in the happiest way in the world. 

“How couldn’t 1?” answered Jack. “ Why, 
Folly—” 

She raised her finger to her lips, and pointed 
to the sleeping man by the fire. 

“T haven’t long to stay,” he whispered, with a 
look of comprehension. ‘I stopped for refresh- 
ment for man and beast, meaning myself and 
myself. Do yousee? I Jost my horse this morn- 
ing through the rascality of those precious River 
Camp Yankees. I have despatches, and must be 
off. Iam on special duty.” 

“Go sit by-the fire,” she answered, in the same 
low tone. ‘ You must be wet”—extending two 
dainty fingers toward his coat sleeve. “TI will 
get you something to eat while you dry yourself.” 

“And refresh the innermost man by looking 
at you,” Jack concluded, obeying her command, 
and standing with his back to the fire, a dark 
form enveloped in a cloud of steam. “I am 
quite an atmosphere all by myself,” he went on, 
luoking down at himself with mingled amuse- 
ment and disgust. 

It was very sweet to see her moving about the 
room so swiftly and silently, and to know that 
she was doing for him and thinking of his com- 
fort. It was very pleasant to feel that the sup- 
per on the shining table, the fire blaziug on the 
hearth, the beautiful face and gracious presence 
and cheery hospitable room, were all real joys 
to be his for a time, at least. When the meal 
was ready he took in all the details of the scene 
around him with as hearty an appetite as he gave 
to the food. After the repast was ended Folly . 
removed the plates, swept away the crumbs, and 
resumed her old seat by the fire, while he stood 
over her and looked down upon her until the si- 
lence seemed to shout the meaning in his eloquent 
eves, 

“Have you nothing better to do than to stand 
there gazing at the top of my head?” she said 
at last, raising her eyebrows severely at the cat. 

“Yes; [ adinit that your face is something het- 
ter to look at,” he returned, promptly. “ Folly 
dear—” 

She pushed back her stool impatiently, and 
raised both hands to her ears-as he began to 
speak. 

“ Well,” he acquiesced, with a rebellious squar- 
ing of the chest ; “ but it is hard that when all a 
man wants is an answer, he is not allowed to ask 
his question.” 

“Ata time like this,” answered Folly, without 
the pretence of misunderstanding him, and meet- 
ing his eyes with disdainful honesty, * a man’s 
heart and brain should be occupied with his 
country. Girls! What are girls ?’—with intense 
scorn. “I thought better of you, Mr. Hastings.” 

At the additional cruelty of being called Mr., 
Jack looked gloomily into the fire. 

“Oh, I wish I were a man!’’ Folly broke out, 
desperately, rising from her seat and folding her 
arms severely across her bosom, ‘I would let 
nothing distract me from the war. I would 
march”—walking up and down the room with 
her head very high and her lips compressed and 
her chin up in the air—‘‘and lead my men to the 
centre of the struggle’—waving her hand majes- © 
tically toward the cat. ‘I would be a general, or 
a captain at least. I'd be something very much 
greater than a scout or a picket-guard, mooning 
away my nights under beautiful old trees, by a 
comfortable fire, thinking about a girl, while all 
the brave fellows were fighting hard, and dying 
perhaps, not three miles off.” 

Jack smiled sadly at the animated little figure, 
and glanced down at his shoes and clothes as if 
wondering at their possible suggestion of luxury. 
“Some day, Folly,” he said, ‘you may come to 
think better of me. Perhaps you don’t know all 
that passes in that man’s mind as-he paces un- 
der the trees, or how the darkness becomes light 
wheu he conjures up one face, and the silence 
echoes with the tones of one voice, and the 
thought of one little woman will make him brave 
enough to face an army.” He stopped abruptly, 
scorning to dilate upon the dangers of his posi- 
tion or the risks he had run. 

Folly paused in her walk, and stood near the 
fire, with downcast eyes and flushed cheeks and 
heaving bosom. 

“T came here to-night, Folly, hoping, fearing— 
everything. God knows I’ve been patient. I feel 
80 reverent, dear, so tender. I believe in your 
wisdom and beauty and goodness and truth so 
implicitly—” 

“That’s it,” interrupted Folly; “I am not sweet 


‘or wise or good or true or anything that you 


think me. I am a weak, miserable, vacillating 


girl”’—the last in a tone of such contempt that 
Jack could not help smiling. “1 lose my tem- 
per, and am rude to papa, and vain. Why, I stand 
before a mirror for five minutes at a time and 
think how pretty 1am; and I like compliments. 
Captain Neville told ne I was the pretiest girl 
he knew, and I was delighted, and made him re- 
peat the words, ‘the prettiest girl he knew’; think 
of it, Jack! And let’s see”—a pretty look of trou- 
ble coming into her face—“ I pretended I didn’t 
understand uutil he had said it three times over.” 
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Jack’s face whitened. Perhaps it was the un- 
certain fire-light which distorted his features into 
a look of pain. 

“Folly,” he said, gravely, “if I thought for an 
instant that you took any pleasure in listening to 
the impertinent flattery of a man whom you are 
bound not to recognize by every consideration of 
honor and patriotism, I would—” He stopped and 
bit his lip, realizing his mistake, and perhaps all 
that it had cost him. 

Folly turned and: confronted him with blazing 
eyes and glowing cheeks. “That is enough, sir,” 
she said, extending her hand in a dignified little 
gesture of command. “Spare me the shock of a 
threat. Although a man whose acquaintance I 
am bound to reject ‘by every consideration of 
honor and patriotism,’ I hardly think that Cap- 
tain Neville would use such language toward any 
woman whom he pretended to respect.” 

“ T cannot take back my words,” returned Jack, 
haughtily. 

“It would be useless, sir.” She dropped him 
a low courtesy, and straightened herself with a 
cruel little smile of conscious power. 

: (TO BE OONTINUED.] 





AN AUTUMN FANCY. 
“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky;” 
So quaint George Herbert sang of Spring 
In verse ‘‘ where sweets compacted lie.” 


O happy pair, bright earth, glad sky, 


Whose wedding song was sung you ‘then, 


I fancy that you sometimes sigh 
To live your honey-moon again. 


You love this tranquil wedded bliss, 
Each in the other made complete; 
Yet tell me,do you never miss 
The spring-time thrill of rapture sweet? 


Is Love’s glad story not all told? 
Has it a dearer charm for you 
Than in sweet wooing days of old? 

Have April wishes all come true ? 


O tell a wistful, wondering maid 
Is coming June the charm of May? 
Or does the Spring half wish delayed 
The perfect, crowning bridal day ? 
AVR: 


YELLOW-FEVER. 


Wuite readers of the daily papers are anxiously 
scanning their columns for every item of news 
regarding the ravages of the yellow-fever in Jack- 
sonville, they are also asking where does this pes- 
tilence come from? what are its causes? what 
the preventives ? and how cansit be successfully 
combated ? The answers cofag@ in the shape of 
theories and personal experiences that are so 
strangely contradictory and so widely at variance 
with each other as to establish the fact that while 
much is believed, little or nothing is absolutely 
known, concerning the dread disease. It is be- 
lieved to have been imported from Africa, and to 
be indigenous to this continent. It is known to 
have been epidemic as far north as Quebec, as 
far south as Montevideo, as far east as Spain, and 
as far west as Mexico. It is endemic between 
Charleston on the north, Rio Janeiro on the south, 
the Barbadoes on the east, and Tampico on the 
west. 
at one point or another. It is known to have 
prevailed in Central Aierica in 1596, and among 
the Indians of New England in 1618. 

Many of the best authorities strenuously deny 
that yellow-fever is indigenous to the United 
States, and declare every recorded case to have 
been the direct result of importation. It is cer- 
tain that the majority of cases can be thus traced, 
as in the present instance. Jacksonville gets the 
fever from Tampa, Tampa got it from Key West, 
and Key.West imported it from Havana, where 
it exists to a greater or less degree at all times. 

On the other hand, equally eminent authorities 
cite cases of malignant yellow-fever appearing 

_ spontaneously in localities to which it could by 
no possibility have been transported from abroad. 
In his Memoir on Contagion, Dr. N. Porter, of Bal- 
timore, gives an example from his personal ob- 
servation of a deadly epidemic of yellow-fever 
that swept through a valley in the interior of 
Pennsylvania during « season of intense heat and 
prolonged drought. It was traced directly to the 
numerous stagnant ponds scattered throughout 
the valley, which emitted a most offensive smell. 
The greatest mortality prevailed among those 
dwelling nearest these ponds. 

In 1796 the United States troops stationed at 
Gallipolis, Ohio, were attacked with unmistaka- 
ble yellow-fever accompanied with black vomit. 
The source of the malady was clearly traced to 
a large pond near the barracks. Several years 
before, an attempt had been made to fill this by 
felling trees into it and covering them with earth. 
This plan had been only partially executed, and 
under the fierce summer sun the quantity of black 
slimy water, filled with decomposing vegetable 
matter that was left, readily developed the germs 
of the disease. The first breeze blowing in the 
direction of the camp bore them upon its wings, 
and within ten days half the troops had died of 
yellow-fever. At that time Gallipolis was a new 
settlement, and absolutely cut off from commu- 
nication with either Atlantic or Gulf ports. 

Yellow-fever is undoubtedly the offspring of 
heat, humidity, and filth collected in cesspools, 
neglected vaults, alleys, yards, or accumulations 
of decaying animal and vegetable matter. Al- 

_ though all these conditions may be present, and 
the fever may fail to appear, while it may visit 
localities apparently free from them, it invaria- 
bly proves true that among communities exposed 
to the disease the filthiest are the greatest suffer- 
ers. In the present instance, while Jacksonville, 
having had a year’s warning of the approach of 
the disease, made strenuous efforts to purify her- 





Within this area it is perpetually present ~ 
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self and arrest the danger, there was one evil 
that there was not time to remove, and to it the 
present epidemic is undoubtedly largely due. For 
many years swampy places, streams, and areas of 
backwater from the river, within the city limits 
and beyond them, have been filled in with slabs 
and sawdust from the many saw-mills of the place. 
Through this vast accumulation of water-soaked 
vegetable matter, rapidly decaying beneath the 
heat of an almost tropic sun, much of which was 
built upon with houses occupied by the lowest 
and least cleanly of the city’s inhabitants, an in- 
vitation to come was extended to the pestilence, 
and was accepted. 

While yellow-fever is no respecter of persons, 
it carefully discriminates among those offered as 
its victims, and makes its earliest selections from 
among the intemperate, the panic-stricken, the 
overworked, those of bilious temperament, or 
whose systems are charged with malaria, the high 
livers, those who attempt to combat it by the use 
of drugs, and the unacclimated. The cheerful, 
temperate, moderate livers, whose bodies are 
sound, and whose minds are free from fear and 
anxiety, may, by observing the simplest sanitary 
rules, defy the pestilence almost with impunity. 
The rules for them to follow are: Abstain from 
alcohol in every form and from all manner of 
drugs, bathe frequently, eat moderately, remain 
in the open air as much as possible between sun- 
rise and sunset, avoid the night air, and sleep 
high above the ground, for “ Yellow Jack” often 
invades the first floor of a house, and finds it 
impossible to lift himself higher. 

It has been established to the satisfaction of 
all who have made a careful study of the disease 
that yellow-fever is infectious but not contagious. 
A well person entering an infected district will 
probably contract the disease, but a victim of the 
fever, if removed to a healthful district, will not 
transmit the evil to those about him. He may 
die or may recover, but unless the atmospheric 


conditions surrounding him are favorable to the. 


development of the fever, it will not spread’ be- 
yond bis bedside. Some of the Jacksonville ref- 
ugees who have been so humanely received into 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, may have carried 
‘the fever germs in their systems to that point, 
and may die there, but the inhabitants of that 
salubrious town need have no apprehensions as 
to their own safety. Professor Procror might 
have died in the Westminster Hotel; to remove 
him from it through the chill night air when his 
fever was at its height was to insure a fatal re- 
sult; but his ‘personal attendants were in no dan- 
ger, nor were the other guests of the hotel. 

This proposition has been proved over and 
over again in thousands of instances. In 1856 
fourteen men who had been landed on Governor’s 
Island, New York, from infected vessels escaped 
to the city, and visited in its most filthy and 
densely populated quarters. Nine of them died 
from yellow-fever, yet none of the citizens con- 
tracted the disease. During the terrible epidem- 
ic of 1878 in Memphis eight male nurses from 
other parts of the country were employed in the 
hospital at Camp Joe Williams, seven miles from 
the city. After a service of several weeks among 
patients in all stages of the fever they consider- 
ed themselves proof against it, and five of them 
determined to go to the city, where they expected 
to obtain higher wages. They were fully warned 
of the danger attending this step, but went, and 
remained in the city several days. Then, finding 
no employment, they returned to camp. One of 
them died on the way back, and the other four 
died within a few days in the very hospital where 
they had nursed others. The three nurses who 
did not visit the city, but remained in camp dur- 
ing the entire epidemic, nursed and buried their 
companions, but were not attacked by the disease 
themselves. 

Persons from the country and from non-in- 
fected districts of the city mingled in the camp 
with persons from the infected district, often 
occupying the same tents with them. In every 
case of this nature the former escaped entirely, 
while many of the latter died. The camp physi- 
cians who visited the city contracted the disease. 
Those who were equally constant in their minis- 
trations to the sick in camp, and did not visit the 
city, enjoyed perfect immunity from it. A vol- 
ume might be filled with the record of similar 
well-authenticated cases that prove yellow-fever 
to be non-contagious. If,this information could 
only be spread broadcast over the country, and if 
panie-stricken communities could only be made 
to believe it, what an immense amount of suffer- 
ing might be spared! Not only would the bar- 
barity of shot-gun quarantines be mitigated, but 
many a refugee who is now refused: an asylum 
in salubrious districts absolutely beyond reach of 
the fever would be entertained with profit to his 
hosts and benefit to himself. 

In localities subject to the same physical and 
atmospheric conditions as that in which the pes- 
tilence has obtained a foothold non-intercourse 
with it cannot be euforced too strictly, though it 
can be done without that brutality which has too 
often proved itself akin to murder. Thus in all 
the Gulf States at the present time the establish- 
ment of quarantine against Jacksonville is emi- 
nently fitting and proper. At the same time there 
can be no suspicion of danger in allowing car- 
loads of refugees to pass through these States tow- 
ard the mountains of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
or Virginia, and the refusal to grant them an asy- 
lum on these salubrious heights can only be dic- 
tated by ignorance, cowardice, <elfishness, or in- 
humanity. 

Yellow-fever is subject to a law of periodicity, 
by which its epidemics reach a climax in from 
forty to sixty days, decline in the same ratio that 
they have advanced, and finally disappear without 
regard to climatic conditions, or other influences. 
Thus in New Orleans in 1853 the climax of the 
epidemic was reached on its fifty-third day; in 
1858, on the fiftv-sixth day; in 1867, on the fifty- 
sixth day; and in 1878, on the fifty-seventh day. 


have been witnessed in the West Indies. 


In Memphis it reached a climax in 1867 on the 
fortieth day ; in 1878, on the fortieth day ; and in 
1878, on the forty-fourth day. The average du- 
ration of these epidemic was ninety days. 

Terrible as the present situation in Jackson- 
ville seems and really is, the fever there is, thus 
far, of a mild form as compared with that of oth- 
er great epidemics of the same dread disease. Up 
to this date of writing the death rate is only about 
lin 8 of the cases reported. In New Orleans, in 
1853, there were 29,020 cases and 8101 deaths, 
or-1 in 8.58, which was considered a low rate of 
mortality. The last epidemic of yellow-fever that 
visited New York city was in 1822. It broke out 
on July 10th in Rector Street, and ended Novem- 
ber 5th. Such was the terror inspired by it that 
the entire business portion of the city was desert- 
ed. Merchants, insuranee companies, and banks 
transferred their business to Greenwich village. 
There all the banks occupied temporary struc- 
tures on one street, which, on that account, bears 
the name of Bank Street to this day, In the city 
the infected streets were barricaded, and no. one 
was allowed to leave them, Owing to these harsh 
measures, and to ignorance of treatment of the 
disease, the death rate was very high—1 in 1.7, or 
243 deaths out of 414 cases. 

During the terrible epidemic of 1878 there 
were 17,600 cases in Memphis out of a popula- 
tion reduced by the exodus of all who could get 
away to about 19,500. Of these, 5150 died, the 
ratio of deaths to cases being 1 in 3.3. At that 
time four Memphis refugees died of the fever in 
New York, but no person contracted the disease 
from contact with them, and it did not spread. 

The most devastating effects of this dread fever 
Here, 
on the island of St. Lucia, in 1664, out of a popu- 
lation of 1500 soldiers, 1411 were killed by it, or 
1 in 1.06 of the whole number. During the fol- 
lowing year 200 out of 500 sailors died at the 
same place; and in 1666, after the island had 
been heavily regarrisoned, every man, woman, and 
child of its population of 5000 souls was swept 
away by the pestilence. In 1794, on the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, of an estimated popula- 
tion of 12,000 the fever destroyed 6012, or 1 in 2, 

The comparatively low death rate in Jackson- 
ville is doubtless due to the efforts taken to put 
the city in a good sanitary condition last year, 
to the determined and weM-advised measures in- 
stituted by its Board of Health at the outset of 
the epidemic, and continued with unflagging en- 
ergy, and to an increased knowledge of the nature 
of the disease and its proper treatment. Although 
the present situation is distressingly sad, even to 
those who contemplate it from a safe distance, 
and a thousandfold more so to the dwellers in the 
stricken city, it is not without its gleams of light. 
The brightest of these comes from the fact that 
the present promises to be the mildest of the great 
epidemics of yellow-fever on record, which would 
seem to show that we are learning how to wage 
war against the destroyer. With improved meth- 
ods of municipal sanitation, the necessity for which 
is so sternly enforced by terrible lessons of yellow- 
fever, may not the time be near at hand when 
Southern cities will set the plague at defiance 
equally with their Northern sisters ? 





“THE EPIDEMIC IN JACKSONVILLE. 


Tue winter butterflies, the sportsmen, and the 
carpet knights who are wont during “the sea- 
son” to lounge upon the broad porches of the St. 
James and the Windsor, gazing leisurely and con- 
tentedly out upon the gay throng which gives 
life and color to the Park and the adjacent thor- 
oughfares, would hardly recognize the Jack~<on- 
ville of to-day. The city is there, to be sure, but 
all the life and gavety have gone out of it. A 
certain summer dullness always hangs about it, 
socially; but now its people have fled, and its 
business is completely paralyzed. Out of a total 
population of 35,000, less than 14,000 remain, ac- 
cording to the census recently taken by the Com- 
mittee on Depopulation, and of these only about 
3500 are whites. On July 31st the first case of 
yellow-fever was reported’; in a bulletin issued a 
week later the Board of Health announced that 


the disease was rapidly assuming an epidemic 


form—and then the exodus began. 

Although the municipal government still pre- 
serves its organization, Jacksonville is practically 
under the rule of the Citizens’ Auxiliary Sanitary 
Association. The Finance Committee of this body 
receives all the funds at present being so gener- 
ously given, and disburses them as directed by 
the Executive Committee; the Relief Committee 
has stations at various points from which it dis- 
tributes supplies to the needy ; sanitary guards do 
a sort of police duty; and in fact this association 
keeps an eye upon the welfare of the city in ev- 
ery direction. 

Since the outbreak of the yellow-fever the num- 
ber of new cases has averaged twenty-one daily, 
but has sometimes reached nearly one hundred. 
At first all patients were isolated; at present 
they are permitted to remain at their homes, the 
premises being marked by yellow flags. Those 
who cannot be properly attended at home are 
sent either to St. Luke’s or to the Sand Hills 
Hospital. The former is in the eastern portion 
of the city, and was a private charity until turn- 
ed over to the County Board of Health about a 
month ago; the latter is a group of temporary 
structures situated three miles north of the city 
in the pine forest. Our illustrations give an ex- 
cellent idea of the two institutions. 

The President of the Board of Health, Dr. Neat 
MitcHELL, has proved himself in this emergency 
a physician of extraordinary executive ability. 
He is only thirty-two years old, a native of Jack- 
sonville, a graduate of Amherst and of the Long 
Island and Bellevue Hospital Medical Colleges, 
and is now serving his sixth term as President 
of the Board. 

Dr. J. D. Fernanpez, himself just recovering 
from a severe attack of yellow-fever, is in charge 
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of St. Luke’s. He is a native of Jacksonville, 
and received his medical education at the Rich- 
mond ( Virginia) Medical College, carrying off the 
highest honor in the class of 1870—the gold 
medal—a distinction which other aspirants for 
it yielded with reluctance to a Florida “cracker.” 

At the Sand Hills, Dr. Soptace Mircuece is in 
charge. He is a younger brother of the Presi- 
dent, and a graduate of Harvard, having taken his 
medical degree at Bellevue, and afterward spend- 
ing nearly two vears in the famous hospital of that 
name. He is meeting with marked success in his 
treatment of the dread disease, and is deservedly 
popular with allclasses. Many patients go both 
to the Sand Hills and to St. Luke’s from choice. 

An appeal has been made to the Masonic 
Knights Templar throughout the country for aid, 
and it is altogether probable that a hospital will 
be built by Damascus Commandery at once. Dr. 
C. H. Matierr is at the head of this movement: 
He is a native of Maine, and was educated at 
Cornell University and Harvard: Medical College. 

A force of several hundred men, mostly ne- 
groes, is kept constantly at work in the Sanitary 
Department. This branch of the Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation disburses large amounts of money week- 
ly. Our illustration represents on: of the gangs 
being paid off on a Saturday afternoon. These 
scenes are about the only enlivening features of 
street life in Jacksonville at present. 

The disease is in general a mild type of yellow- 
fever, but there are startling exceptions of a most 
malignant form. The death rate is about one in 
every eight cases. Promptly and properly treat- 
ed, the patient will recover in from six to ten 
days, unless other physical disorders make him 
an easy prey to the disease. All hopes of stamp- 
ing out the epidemic have been abandoned. A 
close hand-to-hand fight with it must of necessity 
continue until the middle of November. 








THE HIPPOPOTAMI IN CENTRAL PARK. 


In another place in this week’s issue will be 
found a reproduction of a familiar seene in Cen- 
tral Park: the enclosed tank and ground, with 
the two hippopotami and the crowd of eager on- 
lookers—a crowd in which, as the picture shows, 
young people predominate. The enclosure lies 
immediately to the north of the old arsenal build- 
ing, and adjoins anothef-enclosure. with tank, 
more to the east, set apart for the alligators. 

. In the entire zoological department there is‘no 
more attractive spot than that in which those two 
huge animals feed and disport themselves during 
the summer months. On Sundays and holidays 
such is the crowd that it is only with difficulty 
one can obtain a view of the monsters as they 
plunge about in the water, or as they air them- 
selves inthe open ground adjoining the tank and 
in the same enclosure. In a few weeks from 
now, when the cold weather shall have set in, 
they will be taken to their winter-quarters, where 
they will remain under cover until the return of 
the summer months. 

It is hardly wonderful that the hippopotami 
should prove objects of so much interest and 
curiosity. The class of animals to which they 
belong is at once peculiar and rare. The animals 
grow to an enormous size, the bulk of the body 
being little inferior to that of the elephant. Its 
legs, however, being short, it seldom rises above 
the height of five feet. The neck is short and 
thick ; the head is large and long; the muzzle 
is something enormous; and when the animal 
opens his mouth for food, or yawns, revealing the 
almost cavernous depths of the gullet and the 
long rows of teeth, it is something fearful to con- 
template. The jaws are strong,'and Baker tells 
us that some of them are capable of seizing and 
crushing large-sized boats. ‘The hippopotami are 
known as amphibious and gregarious, and they 
are found only in Africa. It has already been 
suid that they are rare. They were sometimes 
seen in the spectacular demonstrations of ancient 
Rome ; but modern Europe saw nothing of them 
till 1850, when a young one was brought to Lon- 
don from the Nile. They are difficult to obtain. 
‘They can only be caught when young—in what 
may be called the baby state—and it is the cus- 
tom of the hunters to watch the mother, and 
whenever the young one appears, to kill the parent 
and- capture the offspring. Taken thus early, 
they are capable of being rendered very docile, 
becoming playful, and revealing attachment to 
their attendant or keeper. 

The larger or. male hippopotamus at Central 
Park is seven years old. It was imported from 
the Congo River some five years ago by Cart 
Hecenseck, and sold by him to the Cincinnati 
Zoological Society, from which society it came 
by purchase into the possession of the Central 
Park authorities. The female, which is younger 
and smaller, was brought from the upper Nile 
by the’ same importer, Mr. HeGenseck, and be- 
came the property of the Park Commissioners 
some two years ago. Five thousand dollars were 
paid for each. Mr. ConKLIn says that the two 
get along remarkably well together, but that the 
female, following the eustom. of her sex, has a 
queenly way of asserting her authority and com- 
pelling obedience. 

In their native state the hippopotami feed 
mainly on plants which grow in shallow waters. 
Sometimes they make raids in flocks during the 
night on the cultivated fields, and do immense 
damage. The captured young ones, which sel- 
dom have an opportunity of tasting their mo- 
thers’ milk, are reared on the milk of the goat 
until they are able to take the ordinary or more 
solid food. Mr. Conkun informs us that to each 
of the two animals in Central Park is given in 
summer-time each day six hundred pounds of 
grass and twenty two-pound loaves. In winter- 
time they feed upon hay, oats, and bran—the oats 
and bran being mixed. They eat either in or out 
of the water. Mr. Conkitn has timed them under 
water, and he finds that four minutes is about the 
limit of submergence, 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, Y.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avtuor or “ Sug,” “ King Sotomon’s Mings,” “ALLAN 
QUATEEMAIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER. XXV. 
THE SQUIRE GIVES HIS CONSENT. 

Epwarp Cossry did not come away from the 
scene of his engagement in a very happy or tri- 
umphant tone of mind. Ida’s bitter words stung 
like whips, and he understood, as she clearly meant 
he should understand, that it was only in consid- 
eration of the money advanced that she had 
consented to become his wife. Now, however 
satisfactory it may be to be rich enough to pur- 
chase your heart’s desire in this fashion, it is not 
altogether soothing to the pride of a nineteenth- 
century man to be continually reminded by the 
thouzlit that be is a buyer in the market and ho- 
thing but a buyer. Of course he saw clearly 
enough that there was au object in all this—he 
saw that Ida, by making obvious her dislike, 
wished to disgust him with his bargain, and es- 
cape from an alliance of which the prospect was 
hateful to her. But he had no intention of being 
so easily discouraged. In the first place his pas- 
sion for the woman was as a devouring flame, 

eating ever at iis heart. In that at any rate be 
was sincere; he did lyve ler so far as his nature 
was capable of love, or at any rate he had the 
keenest desire to make ler his wife. A delicate- 
minded mau would probably have shrunk from 
forcing himself upon a woman under parallel cir- 
cumstances ; but Edward Cossey did not happen 
to fail intu that category, and as a matter of fact 
such men are rare. Few even among the gentler 
classes are there who, wliere women are concerned, 
will allow dejivacy to weigh against their passion 
or their interest. 

“Another thing that he took into count was that 
Ida would probably get over her disiike. He was 
a close observer of women, in a cynical and halt- 
contemptuous way, and he remarked, or thought 
that le remarked, a curivus tendency among tiem 
to submit with comparative complacency tu the 
inevitable whenever it happened to cuincide with 
their material advantage. Women, he argued, 
have not, as a class, outgrown the recollections of 
their primitive condition, when their partners for 
life were chosen for them by lot as the chance of 
battle. They still recognize the claims of the 
wealthiest or strongest, and their love of luxury 
and ease is so keen that if the nest they lie in is 
only soft enough they will not grieve long over 
the fact that it was not of their own choosing. 
Arguing from these premises, therefore, he came 
to the conclusion that [da would soon get over her 
repugnance to marrying him when she found how 
many comforts and good things marriage with so 
rich a man would place at her disposal, and would 
learn to look on him with affection and gratitude 
as the author of her gilded ease, if for no other 
reason. And so, indeed, she might have done had 
she been of another and very common stamp. 
But, unfortunately for his reasoning, there are 
members of her sex who are by nature of an order 
of mind superior to these considerations, and who 
realize that they have but one life to live, and 
that the highest form of happiness is not depend- 
ent upon money or money's worth, but rather 
upon the indulgence of mental aspirations, and 

those affections which, when genuine, draw nearer 
to huliness than anything else about us. Such a 

woman, ore especially if she be already possessed 
with an affection for another man, does not easily 
become reconciled to her lot, however quietiy she 
may endure it, aud such a woman Was Lda De la 

Molle. 

Edward Cussey, on returning to Boisingham on 
the evening of his engagemeut, at once wrote and 
posted a note to the Squire, saying that he would 
call on him on the following morning on a matter 
of business. Accordingly, about half past ten 
o’vlock, he arrived and was shown into the vesti- 
bule, where he found the old gentleman standing 
with his back to the fire and plunged in retlection. 

“Well, Mr. De la Molle,” said Edward, rather 
nervously, as sven as he had shaken hands, “I do 
not know if Ida has spoken to you about what 
took place between us yesterday.” 

“Yes,” he said—* yes, sue told me something 
to the effect that she had accepted a proposal 
of marriage from you, subject to my consent, of 
course; but really the whole thing is so sudden 
that I have hardly had time to consider it.” 

* Ivis very simple,” said Edward. * 1am deeply 
attached to your daughter, and J have been so 
fortunate as to be accepted by her., Should you 
give your consent to the marriage, I may as well 
say at once that I wish to make the most liberal 
money arrangements in any power. I will make 
Ida a present of the mortgage bonds that I hold 
over this property, and she may put them in the 
fire. Further, | will covenant on the death of my 
father, which cannot now be long delayed, to set- 
tle two hundred thousand pounds upon her abso- 
lutely. Also I shall be prepared w agree, if I 
have a son, and he should wish to do so, he shall 
take the name of De la Molle.” 

“Tam sure,” said the Squire, turning round to 
hide his natural gratification at these proposals, 
“ your offers on the subject of settlements are of a 
most liberal order, and of course, so far as I am 
concerned, Ida will have this place, which may 
one day be again more valuable than it is now.” 

“am glad that they meet with your approval,” 
said Edward; “and now there is one more thing 
I waut to ask you, Mr. De la Molle, and which I 
hope, if you wiil give your consent to the marriage, 
you will not raise any objection to. That is, that 
our engagement should not be anno:.nced at pre- 
sent. The fact is,” he went on, hurriedly, ** my fa- 
ther is a very peculiar man, and has a great idea 
of my marrying somebody with a large fortune. 
* Beguo in Hagpge’s Wxxx1y No. 1646. 
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Also his state of health is so uncertain that there 
is no possibility of knowing how he will take any- 
thing. Indeed, he is dying; the doctors told me 
that he might go off any day, and that he cannot 
last for another three months. If the engagement 
is announced to him now, at the best I shail have 
a great deal of trouble, and at the worst he might, 
if he happened to take a faucy against it, make 
me suffer in his will.” 

“Umph!” said the Squire; “I don’t quite like 
the idea of a projected marriage with my daughter, 
Miss De la Molle of Honlam Castle, being hushed 
up as though there were something discreditable 
about it, but still there may be peculiar circum- 
stances in the case that would justify me in con- 
senting to that course. You are both old enough 
to know your own minds, and tie match would 
be as advantageous to you as it could be to us, 
for even nowadays a family, and 1 may even 
say personal appearance, still go for something 
where matrimony is concerned. I have reason to 
know that your fatier is a peculiar man, very pe- 
culiar. Yes, on the whole, though I don’t like 
hole-and-corner affairs, I shall have no objection 
to the engagement not being announced for the 
next month or two.” 

“Thank you for considering me so much,” said 
Edward, with a sigh of relief.“ Then am I to un- 
derstand that you give your cousent lo our en- 
yagement ?” 

‘he Squire reflected fora moment. Everything 
seemed quite straight, and yet he suspected crook- 
edness. His latent distrust of the man, which 
had not been decreased by the scene of two nights 
before—for he never could bring himself to like 
Edward Cossey—arose in force and made him 
hesitate when there was no visible ground for 
hesitation, He had, as has been said, an instine- 
tive insight into character that was almost femi- 
nine in its intensity, and it was lifting a warning 
finger before him now. 

“7 don’t quite know what to say,” he replied 
at Jength, “The whole affair is so sudden—and, 
tu tell you the truth, 1 thought that Ida had be- 
stowed lier affections in another direction,” 

Edward’s face darkened. “1 thougiit su too,” 
he answered, * until yesterday I was su happy as 
tu be undeceived. 1 ought to tell you, by-the- 
way,” he went on, running away from tue covert 
falsehood in his last words as quickly us lie could, 
“how much I regret that 1 was the cause of that 
scene with Colonel Quaritch, more especially as | 
fiud that there is an explanation of the story 
against him, The fact is, 1 was foolish enough to 
be put out because he beat me out shooting, aud 
also because—well, I—1 was jealous of him.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Squire, rather coldly, “a 
most unfortunate affair. _ Of course I don’t know 
what the particulars of the matter were, and it is 
no affair of mine, but, speaking generally, 1 should 
say, never bring an accusation of that sort against 
a man at all unless you are driven to it, and if you 
do bring it, be quite certain of your ground. How- 
ever, that is neither bere nor there. Well, about 
this engagement. Ida is vid enough to judge for 
herself, aud seems to have made up her mind, so, 
as I know no reason to the contrary, and as the 
business arrangements proposed are all that 1 
could wish, 1 cannot see that I have any ground 
for withholding my consent. So all [can say, sir, 
is that 1 hope that you will make my daughter a 
good husband, and that you will both be happy. 

ida is a high-spirited woman, and in some ways a 
very peculiar woman; but in my opinion she is 
greatly above the average of her sex, as 1 have 
known it, and provided you have her affection, 
and don’t attempt to drive her, sie will go through 
thick and thin for you. But I dare say vou would 
like to see her. Oh, by-the-way, 1 forgot, she has 
got a dreadful headache this morning, and is 
stopping in bed, It isn’t much in her line, but I 
dare say that she is a little upset. Perhaps you 
would like to come up to dinner to-night.” 

This proposition Edward, knowing full weil 
that Ida’s headache was a device to rid herself 
of the necessity of seeing him, accepted with 
gratitude and departed. 

As soon as lre was gone, Ida herself came down, 

“Well, my dear,” said the Squire, cheerfully, 
“T have just had the pleasure of seeing Edward 
Cossey, and I have told him that, as you seemed 
to wish it—” 

Here Ida made a movement of impatience, but 
remembered herself and said nothing. 

“That as you seemed to wish that it should be 
so, I had no ground of objection to your engaie- 
ment. I may as well tell you that the proposals 
that he makes as regards settlements are of the 
most liberal nature.” 

“Are they ?” answered Ida, indifferently. “Is 
Mr. Cossey coming here to dinner ?” 

“Yes; Lasked him. I thought that you would 
like to see him.” _ 

“Well, then, I wish you had not,” she answered, 
with animation, “because there is nothing for 
dinner except some cold beef. Realiv, father, it 
is very thoughtless of you;” and she stamped 
her foot and went off in a huff, leaving the Squire 
full of reflection. 

“ T wonder what it all means ?” he said to him- 
self. “She can’t care about the man much or she 
would not make that fuss about his being asked 
to dinner. She isn’t the sort of woman to be 
caught by the money, I should think. Well, I 
know nothing about it; it is no affair of mine, 
and I can only take things as I tind them.” 

And then he fell to reflecting that the marriage 
was an extraordinary stroke of luck for the family, 
Here they were at the last gasp, mortgaged up to 
the eyes, when suddenly fortune, in tiie shape of 
a, on the whole, perfectly unobjectionable young 
man, appears, takes up the mortgages, proposes 
settlements to the tune of hundreds of thousands, 
and even offers to perpetuate the old faiily name 
in the person of his son, should he have one. Such 
a state of affairs could not but be gratifying to 
any man, however unwor!dly, and the Squire was 
not altogether unworldly. That is, he had a keen 
sense of the dignity of bis social position and his 


family, and it had all his life been his chief and 
laudable desire to be sufficiently provided with 
the goods of this world to raise the De la Molles 
to the position which they bad occupied in former 
centuries. Hitherto, however, the tendency of 
events had been all the other way—the house was 
a sinking one, and but the other day its ancient 
roof had nearly fallen about their ears. Now, how- 
ever, as though by magic, the prospect changed. 
On Ida’s marriage all the mortgages, those heavy 
accumulations of years, of growing expenditure 
and narrowing means, would roll off the back of 
the estate, and the De la Molles of Honham Castle 
would once more take the place in the country to 
which they were undoubtedly entitled. 

It is not wonderful that the prospect proved a 
pleasing one to him, or that his head was filled 
with visions of splendors to come. 

As it- chanced, on that very morning it was 
necessary for Mr. Quest to pay the old gentleman 
a visit in order to obtain his signature to a lease 
of a bakery in Boisingham, which, together with 
two or three other houses, belonged to the estate. 

He arrived just as the Squire was in the full 
flow of his meditations, and it would not have 
needed a man of Mr. Quest’s penetration and 
powers of observation to discover that he had 
something on his mind which he was longing for 
an opportunity to talk about. 

The Squire signed the lease without paying the 
slightest attention to Mr. Quest’s explanations, 
and then suddenly asked him when the first in- 
terest on the recently effected mortgages came 
due. 

The lawyer mentioned an approaching date. 

“ Ah,” said the Squire ; “ then it will have to be 
met; but it docs not matter, it will be for the last 
time.” 

Mr. Quest pricked up his ears and looked at 
him. 

“The fact is, Quest,” he went on, by way of 
explanation, “that there are—well—family ar- 
rangements pending which will put an end to 
these ewbarrassments in a natural and a proper 
way.” 

* Indeed,” said Mr. Quest; “Iam very glad to 
hear it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Squire; “unfortunately I 
am uuder some restraints in speaking about the 
inatter at present, or I should like to ask your 
opinion, for which, as you know, I have a great 
respect. Really, though, I do nut know why I 
shuuld not consult my lawyer on a matter of busi- 
ness. I only conseuted not tu trumpet the thing 
about.” 

‘Lawyers are confidential agents,” said Mr. 
Quest, quietly. , 

“Of course they are. Of course, and it is their 
business to hold their tongues. I may rely upon 
your discretion, may I now?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr, Quest. 

“Well, the matter is this: Mr. Edward Cossey 
is engaged to Miss De la Molle. He has just been 
here to obtain “my consent, which, of course, I 
have not withheld, as I know nothing against the 
young man—nothing at all. The only stipulation 
tiat he made is, I think, a reasonable one under 
the circumstances, namely, that the. engagement 
is to be kept quiet for a little while on account 
of the condition of his father’s health. He says 
that he is an unreasonable man, and that he might 
take a prejudice against it.” : 

During this announcement ‘Mr..Quest had re- 
mained perfectly quiet, his face showing no signs 
of excitement, only his eyes shoue with a curious 
light. 

* Indeed,” he said; “this is very interesting 
news.” 

“ Yes,” said the Squire. “ That is what I meant 
by saying that there would be no necessity to 
make any arrangements for. the future payment 
of interest, for Cossey has informed me that he 
proposes to put the mortgage bonds in the fire be- 
fore his marriage.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Quest; “well, he could 
hardly do less, could he? Altogether, I think 
you ought to be congratulated, Mr. De la Molle. 
It is not often that a inan gets such a chance of 
clearing the encumbrances off a property. And 
now I ai very sorry, but I must be getting home, 
as | promised my wife to be back for luncheon. 
As the thing is to be kept quiet, 1 suppose it 
would be premature for me to offer my congratu- 
lations to Miss De la Molle.” 

“Yes, yes; don’t say anything about it at pre- 
sent. Well, good-by.” 

V——_—_—_—_—_—Kh—————— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
BELLE PAYS A VISIT. 


Mr. Quest got into his dog-cart and drove home- 
ward, full of feelings which it would be difficult 
to describe. 

The inour of his revenge was at hand. He had 
played his cards and he had won the game, and 
fortune with it, and his enemy lay in the hollow 
of his haud. He looked behind him at the proud 
towers of the castle, reflecting as he did so that 
in all probability they would belong to him before 
another year was over his head. At one time he 
had earnestly longed to possess this place, but 
now this was not so much the object of his desire. 
What he wanted now was the money. With 
thirty thousand pounds in his hand he would, to- 
gether with what he had, be a rich man, and he 


had already laid his plans for the future. Of the 
Tiger he had heard nothing lately. She was 


cowed, but he well knew that it was only for a 
while. By-and-by her rapacity would get the bet- 
ter of her fear, and she would recommence her per- 
secutions. This being so, he came to a determi- 
nation—he would put the world between them. 
Once let him have this money in his hand and he 
would start his life afresh in some new country ; 
he was not too old for it, and he would be a rich 
man, and then perhaps he might get rid of the 
cares which had rendered so much of his life val- 
ueless. If Belle. would go with him, well and 
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good; if not, he could not help it. If she did 
go, there must be a reconciliation first, for he 
could not tolerate the life they lived any longer. 

In due course he reached the Oaks and went 
in. Luncheon was on the table, at which Belle 
was sitting. She was, as usual, dressed in black, 
and beautiful to look on; but her round, babyish 
face was pale and pinched, and there were black 
lines beneath her eyes. 

“T did not know that you were coming back to 
luncheon,” she said; ‘I am afraid there is not 
much to eat.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I finished my business up at 
the castle, so 1 thought I might as well come 
home. By-the-way, Belle, I have a bit of news 
for you.” 

“What is it?” she asked, looking up sharply, 
for something in his tone attracted her attention 
and awoke her fears. 

“Your friend, Edward Cossey, is going to be 
married to Ida de la Molle.” : 

She blanched till she looked like death itself, 
and put her hands to her heart as though she had 
been stabbed. 

“The Squire told me so himself,” he went on, 
keeping his eyes remorselessly fixed upon her 
face. 

She leant forward, and he thought she was going 
to faint, but she did not. By a supreme effort she 
recovered herself and drank a glass of sherry 
which was standing by her side. 

“T expected it,” she said, in a low voice. 

“You mean that you dreaded it,” answered Mr. 
Quest, quietly. He rose and locked the door and 
then came and stood close to her and spoke: 

“Listen, Belle. I know all about. your affair 
with Edward Cossey. I have proofs of it, but I 
have forborne to use them, because I saw that in 
the end he would weary of you and desert you for 
some other woman, and that would be my best 
revenge upon you. You have all along been 
nothing but his toy, the light woman with whom 
he amused his leisure hours.” 

She put her hands back over her heart but said 
never a word, and he went on: 

“ Belle, I did wrong to marry you when you did 
not want to marry me, but, being married, you 
have done wrong to be unfaithful to your vows. 
I have been rewarded by your infidelity, and your 
infidelity has been rewarded by desertion. Now 
I have a proposal to make to you, and if you are 
wise you will accept it. Let us set the one wrong 
against the other; let both be forgotten. Forgive 
we, and I will forgive you, and let us make peace 
—if not now, then in a little while, when your 
heart is not so sore, and’ go right away from Ed- 
ward Cossey and Ida de la Molle and Honham 
and Boisingham, into some new part of the world, 
where we can begin life again and try to forget 
the past.” 

She looked up at him and shook her head 
mournfully, and twice she tried to speak and twice 
she failed. The third time the words came. 

“You do not understand me,” she said. “You 
are very kind and I am very grateful to you, but 
you do not understand me. I cannot get over 
things so easily as I know most women can; 
what I have done I never can undo. I do not 
blame him altogether—it was as much or more 
my fault than his—but having once loved him I 
cannot go back to you or any other man. If you 
like I will go on living with you as we live, and I 
will try to make you comfortable, but I cau say 
ho more.” 

“ Think again, Belle,” he said, almost pleading- 
ly. “I dare say that you have never given me 
credit for much tenderness of heart, and I know 
that you have as much against me as I have 
against you. But I have always loved you, and I 
will make you a good husband if you will let me.” 

“You are very good,” she said, “ but it cannot 
be. Get rid of me if you like and marry some- 
body else. I am ready to take the penalty of 
what I have done.” 

“Once more, Belle, I beg vou to consider. Do 
you know what kind of man this is for whom you 
are giving up your life? Not only has he deserted 
you, but do you know how he has got hold of Ida 
de la Molle? He has, as I know well, bought her. 
I tell vou he has bought her as much as though 
he had gone into the open market and paid down 
a price for her. - The other day Cossey & Son 
were going to foreclose upon the Honham estates, 
which would have ruined the old gentleman. 
Well, what did your young man do? - He went to 
the girl, who hates him, by-the-way, and is in love 
with Colonel Quaritch, and said to her, ‘If you 
will promise to marry me when I ask you, I will 
find the thirty thousand pounds and take up the 
mortgages.’ And on those terms she agreed to 
marry him. And now he has got rid of you and 
he claims her promise. That is the history. I 

wonder that your pride will bear such a thing. By : 
Heaven, I would kill the man.” 

She looked up at him curiously. ‘ Would you ?”” 
she said; “it is not’a bad idea. I dare say it is 
all true. He is worthless. Why does one fall 
in love with worthless people? Well, there is an 
end of it, or a beginning of the end. As I have 
sown, so must I reap ;” and she got up, and un- 
locking the door, left the room. 

“Yes,” he said aloud, when she had gone, 
“there is a beginning of the end. Upon my 
word, what between one thing and another, un- 
lucky devil as I am, I had rather stand in my own 
shoes than in Edward Cossey’s.” 

Belle went to her room, and sat thinking, or 
rather brooding, sullenly. Then she put on her 
bonnet and cloak and started out, taking the 
road that ran past Honham Castle. She had not 
gone a hundred yards before she found herself 
face to face with Edward Cossey himself. He 
was coming out of a gunsmitl’s shop, where he 
had been ordering some cartridges. 

“How do vou do, Belle 2” he said, coloring up 
and lifting his hat. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Cossey 2” she answered, 





- coming to a stop and looking him straight in the 


face, 
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“Where are you going 2” he asked, not know- 
ing what tosay.  ~ 
. “T am going to walk up to the castle to call 
on Miss De la Molle.” 

“T don’t think you will find her. 
bed with a headache.” 

“Oh! So you have been up there this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes. I had to see the Squire about some 
business.” ; 

“Indeed!” Then, looking him in the eyes 
again, “ Are you engaged to be married to Ida?” 

He colored up; he could not prevent himself 
from doing so. “No,” he answered. “ What 
makes you ask such a question ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, laughing a little; 
“feminine curiosity, I suppose. I thought that 
you might . Good-by.” And she went on, 
leaving Edward Cosscy to the enjoyment of a 
very peculiar set of sensations. : 

“What a coward!” said Belle to herself. ‘‘ He 
does not even dare to tell me the truth.” 

Nearly an hour later she arrived at the castle, 
and asking for Ida, was shown into the drawing- 
room, where she found her sitting reading. 

Ida rose to greet her, not without warmth, for 
the two women, although they were at the oppo- 
site poles of character, had a friendly feeling for 
each other. 

In this way they were both strong, and strength 
always recognizes and respects strength, 

“ Have you walked up?” asked Ida. 

“Yes; I walked on the chance of finding you. 
I wanted to speak to you.” 

“Yes?” said Ida. ‘ What is it?” 

“This. Forgive me, but are you engaged to 
be married to Edward Cossey?” ° 

Ida looked at her in a slow, stately kind of 
way, which seemed to ask by what right she 
came to question her. At least so Belle read it. 

“T know that I have no right to ask such a 
question,” she said, with humility, “ and of course 
you need not answer it; but I have a reason for 
asking.” 

“Well,” said Ida, “I was requested by Mr. 
Cossey to keep the matter secret; but he ap- 
pears to have divulged it. Yes, 1 am engaged to 

. be married to him.” 

Belle’s beautiful face turned a shade paler, if 
that was possible, and her eves hardened. 

“Do you wonder I ask vou this?” she said. ‘TI 
will tell you, though probably when I have done 
so you will never speak to me again. I am Ed- 
ward Cossey’s discarded mistress,” and she laugh- 
ed bitterly enough. ' 

Ida shrank a little and colored, as a pure and 
high-minded woman naturally does when she is 
for the first time suddenly brought into actual 
contact with impurity and passion. 

“T know,” went on Belle, “ that I must seem 
a shameful thing to you; but, Ida, good and cold 
and stately as you are, pray God that you may 
never be thrown into temptation; pray God that 
you may never be married .almost by force to a 
man whom you hate, and then suddenly know 
what a thing it is to fall in love, and for the first 
time feel your life awake.” 

“Hush!” said Ida, gently; “what right have I 
to judge you?” ‘ d 

“T loved him,” went on Belle—‘I loved him 
passionately, and for a little while it was as 
though heaven had opened its gates, for he used 
to care for me a little, and I think he would have 
taken me away and married me afterward, but I 
would not hear of it, because I knew it would 
ruin him. He offered to once, and I refused, and 
within three hours of that I believe that he was 
bargaining for you. Well, and then it was the 
old story, that he fell more and more in love with 
you, and of course I had no hold upon him.” 

“Yes,” said Ida, moving impatiently; “ but why 
. do you tell me all this? It is very painful, and I 

~ had rather not hear it.” 

“Why do I tell you? I tell you because I do 
not wish you to marry Edward Cossey. I tell you 
because I wish him to feel a little of what I have 
to feel, and because I have said he should not 
marry you.” ; 

“I wish that you could prevent it,” said Ida, 
with a sudden outburst. “I am sure you are 
quite welcome to Mr. Cossey so far as I am con- 
cerned, for I detest him, and I cannot imagine how 
any woman could ever have done otherwise.” 

“Thank you,” said Belle, “but I have done 
with Mr. Cossey, and I think I hate him too. I 
know that I did hate him when I met him in the 
street just now and he told me that he was not 
engaged to you. You say that you detest him; 
why, then, do you marry him—you are a free wo- 
man?” 

“Do you want to know?” said Ida, wheeling 
round and looking her visitor full in the face. “I 
am going to marry him for the same reason that 
you say caused you to marry—because I must. I 
am going to marry him because he lent me money 
on condition that I promised to marry him; and 
as I have taken the money, I must give him his 
price, even if it breaks my heart. You think that 
you are wretched; how do you know that I am 
not fifty times as wretched? Your lot is to lose 
your lover, mine is to have one forced upon me 
and endure him all my life. The worst of your 
pain is over, all mine is to come.” 

“Why! why!” broke in Belle. “ What is such 
a promise as that? He caunot force you to marry 
him, and it is better for a woman to die than to 
have to marry a man she hates, especially,” she 
added, meaningly, “if she happens to love an- 


She is in 


other man. Be advised by me; I know what: 


itis??? 

“Yes,” said Ida, “no doubt it is better to die, 
but death is not so easy. As for the promise, 
you do not seem to understand that no gentle- 
man or lady can break a promise in consideration 
of which they have received money. Whatever 
he has done, and whatever he is, I must marry 
Mr. Cossey, so I do not think that we need dis- 
cuss the subject any more.” 

Belle sat silent for a minute or more, and then, 
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rising, said that she must go. “I have warned 
you,” she added, “although to warn you I have 
had to put myself at your mercy. You can tell 
the story and destroy me if you like. I do not 
much care if you do. Women such as I get reck- 
less.” 

‘““You must understand me very little, Mrs. 
Quest” (it had always been Belle before, and she 
winced at the changed name), “if you think me 
capable of such conduct. You have nothing to 
fear from me.” 

She held out her hand, but in her humility and 
shame Belle went without taking it, and through 
the angry sunset light walked slowly back to 
Boisingham, and as she walked there was a look 
upon her face that Edward Cossey would scarcely 
have cared to see. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





HEDGED IN, 


Farr are the boundaries which Nature lays 
Among the grain fields, o’er the pastured hills, 
And — old gardens where the sunlight thrills, 
To mark the parting of the seasons’ ways, 
Setting fair. hedges round the realin of each. 
No need to question whose the sweet-breathed reign 
When standing in the lilac-bound domain 
Of Spring. No need to question as we reach 
The mornings, when our steps are softly stayed, 
Where wild sweetbriers in low thickets stand, 
With blossom-covered arms, to fence the land 
Of Summer. Now, when o’er the hilis are laid 
Long pluméd lines of golden-rod, we know 
The bugle-cry of Autumn svon shall blow. 
Lucy E. Tituey, 








THEIR BRIDAL TOUR. 


Ir is a tempered realisin that renders Mr, Rein- 
Hakt’s sketches so pleasantly suggestive. This 
is none of your diaphanous, lackadaisical brides. 
The young wife takes her happiness in a quiet, 
sensible manner. She accepts the new situation 
in her life, not in a commonplace way, however, 
though properly chary of exhibiting sentimen- 
tality. She has eschewed extravagances of toi- 
let. The magnificences of her trousseau are held 
in reserve. It ought to be the first half-week of 
their honey-moon, for they lave reached Niagara 
Falls by easy stages. 

They are already some little acquainted with 
one another’s ways. It was a censorious person 
who wrote that “the real trials of the married 
occur during the first twelve months.” If young 


people to their love, faith, and trust would only . 


add a modicum of concession, then the opinion of 
that cynical philosopher would come to naught. 

Our artist draws an American woman and an 
American man as does Du Maurier his own in- 
sular types. Of-the two, Mr. Rernnart has the 
bolder, freer hand. Because our country is so 
vast, Mr. Reinnart need not restrict himself as to 
Jatitude. The pretty bride, then, may be from 
Chicago, Boston, St, Louis, Savannah, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New York ; the husband, from 
the North, South, East, or West. If she is well 
bred, so is he. She might be an élégante, and he 
fastidious as to the get-up of his clothes, but 
their display may be for other and more stilted 
oveasions. : 

You never can tell what they might have been 
saying. It might be difficult to talk in a whisper, 
so as to be understood, while Niagara is roaring. 
The neat unobtrusive sentiment indicated by Mr. 
Retnuart is in the by-play. If the bride prides 
herself on anything it is on being bien gantée. 
The right-hand glove has a wrinkle, and it is 
with a dimpled left hand, with the taper fingers, 
that she tries to smooth out the crease. As the 
sun flashes, the husband sees the broad gold band 
on her finger. That ring is even yet a trifle 
strange to her. To him it is the fairest hand in 
the world, and so precious is the gift she has 
made him of her own sweet self that he is rather 
awed than otherwise. 

Then Mr, Retnuart introduces one more figure. 
Though small, it is by no means insignificant. 
That damsel leaning over the stone parapet ought 
to be looking at the whirlpool; but she is not. 
Ata single glance she has taken in the situation. 
Her attention is riveted. She knows exactly what 
are the precise conditions. ‘Though the two had 
fancied that they would escape observation, they 
were utterly mistaken. Never on such an occa- 
sion'is there jealousy on the part of the eaves- 
dropper. No. It is not vulgar curiosity, but 
honest sympathy, and so the young lady near tlie 
parapet wishes them all future happiness. 


MAN OVERBOARD FROM A 
FERRY-BOAT. 


PropaBiy very few of the millions of people 
who year after year use the ark-like, monotonous 
craft which ply between New York and the sur- 
rounding shores have any idea of the amount of 
patient care, experience, and skilful navigation 
required to convey them about in safety on wa- 
terways threaded with powerful currents, crowd- 
ed with vessels of all kinds, often obscured by 
heavy fogs, and sometimes lashed by the demon 
of the hurricane, or locked fast in the paralyzing 
embrace of King Frost. Nowhere in the world 
is the ferry traffic of a great and composite city 
carried on with such marked immunity from se- 
rious disaster as on the East and North rivers, so 
that thé passenger may truthfully be said to be 
safer in transit by water than when facing the 





multifarious dangers of.our obstructed and ill- ” 


regulated streets. Only now and again does the 
shock of a*collision cause a flurry on the ferry- 
boat, and afford the passenger a fleeting glimpse 
of the perils by which he is constantly surround- 
ed, but which ordinarily are so carefully hid- 
den from his view. Very rarely does that ter- 
rible cry of “ Man overboard!” remind him how 
narrow is the margin between life and death to 
his species when afloat on that treacherous ele- 
ment which he daily traverses without a thought 


of his liability. Sometimes it is a case of “one 
more unfortunate,” weary of life’s troubles, who 
voluntarily takes the desperate plunge into the 
unknown ; sometimes—especially before the in- 
troduction of the movable iron gate—an intoxi- 
cated or careless person standing too near the 
unguarded edge has stumbled or been inadver- 
tently pushed off by the dense crowds behind; 
and sometimes the fatuous horse-play of a party 
of jovial young men, who recklessly perched them- 
selves on the rail as they were returning home at 
night, has ended in one of them falling over- 
board. 

“Man overboard!” How the sound thrills 
through one’s nerves, and how madly thie passen- 
gers rush to the vessel’s side, with low hurried 
murmurs, and eyes staring out into the darkness ! 
The engine has stopped working, the liuge pad- 
dles have ceased their churning, and all is death- 


ly still for a moment, when suddenly some one_ 


shouts out, ‘There he is!—see yonder, to the 
tight !” and all eyes are turned in the direction 
indicated, where on the dancing water the head 
of the struggling unfortunate is momentarily seen 
barely above the surface. Well now for him if 
he can swim, or at least retain presence of mind 
for a critical moment; for, see, one of the deck 
hands, a steady-nerved, keen-eyed old fellow, 
dashes forward to the place where a life-belt is 
kept ready attached to u line for just such a con- 
tingency, and jumping on the rail, he -steadies 
himself by grasping with his left hand the side 
of the cabin vestibule, while with his right he 
flings the precious apparatus far out on the water. 
For a moment there is breathless suspense, broken 
at last by the cheerful cry of, “ Got it, by Jove!” 
‘““Haul away!” and soon, amid an outburst of 
loud talk, which is not unmingled with merri- 
ment—so easy is the trausition from the grave 
to the gay—the frayed and rumpled morsel of 
humanity is dragged dripping on deck, not much 
the worse for wear. His is one of the fortunate 
cases, however; sometimes the unhappy wretch 
is carried away by the force of the stealthy cur- 
rent, and overwhelmed by the heavy swell as the 
boat glides on, disappears in the gloom, with a 
despairing shriek, before anything can be done 
to rescue him. 








CUNEIFORM TABLETS IN EGYPT. 


Tuer progress of archeological research in our 
days is bringing a distant past ever nearer and 
nearer to us. With every year, almost, a new 
page is restored to the annals of mankind, and 
as one discovery after the other is heralded, the 
picture of the ancient world grows clearer in de- 
tail, and at the same time assumes ever larger 
and larger dimensions. We read on monuments 


and stones of nations who trod thre boards and- 


played their part before Greece was born; of 
empires compared with which Rome appears a 
modern creation, Instead of making ancient 
history begin, as the school-books not so very 
long ago did, with Cyrus, it would now be more 
appropriate to select the foundation of the Per- 
sian Empire as the termination for that history, 
since, in truth, that event marks the passing away 
of an age which differs as decidedly from the one 
that followed as ours does, in turn, from its pre- 
decessors—an age of which the chief representa- 
tives may be said to be Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
A recent discovery is of more than ordinary in- 
terest as throwing a quite unexpected light upon 
the relations that existed over three thousand 
years ago between these two countries. 

Early in the spring some fellaheen working at 
Tel el Amarna—a village in Upper Egypt, on 
the right bank of the Nile, and occupying the 
site of an ancient Egyptian city—came across a 
considerable number of small clay tablets cover- 
ed with writing in the peculiar cuneiform char- 
acter. The announcement, naturally, caused no 
little commotion in scholarly circles, and as a re- 
sult of rather protracted negotiations, the Berlin 
Museum has been fortunate enough to secure one 
hundred and sixty of these tablets. The mere 
existence of cuneiform inscriptions in Egypt of 
undoubted authenticity, and whose antiquity is 
attested by their having been found in the re- 
mains of a city begun to be built, as we know 
from other sources, by King Amenophis 1V., and 
abandoned soon after his death, about 1500 years 
before our era—this in itself is a fact of the very 
highest significance, but interest in the discovery 
is greatly enhanced by the contents of these tab- 
lets, which, upon examination, turn out to be of 
supreme historical value. They form part of the 
official correspondence in the days of Amenophis 
IV., being letters addressed to the king from Bur- 
naburiash, the King of Babylonia, from Dushratta, 
the King of Mitanni (a district to the northeast 
of Mesopotamia), and from various other persons 
who are probably vassals or high dignitaries in 
the service of tle Pharaoh, 

From the Egyptian annals, as well as from the 
cylinders deposited by the Assyrian kings in 
their palaces, we already knew that the empires 
which once flourished in the land of the Nile and 
the land “ of the two rivers” had at an early pe- 
riod come into hostile conflict with one another. 
Thus, Thotmes I., who preceded the above-men- 
tioned Amenophis by fully. one hundred years, 
speaks of having penetrated to the land of “ Na- 
harina,” and of having imposed a tribute, among 
others, upon the King of Assyria, The tables are 
turned in the twelfth century, when Tiglethpile- 
ser I., one of the greatest of the Assyrian kings, 
undertakes a military campaign against Egypt, 
which he describes at great detail. From this 
time on there are’ frequent collisions, which con- 
tinue, though interrupted by long intervals of 
peace, till the final destruction of the Assyrian 
Kingdom by her old rival and neighbor tothe south, 
Babylonia. It is to be regarded as a particular- 
ly fortunate circumstance that the tablets recent- 
ly discovered supplement our knowledge of an 
cient international polity by telling us something 
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of the relations which existed between Egypt and 
this very Babylonia. Contemporaneous with the 
Assyrian dynasty in the north of Mesopotamia, to 
which Thotmes I. has reference, there ruled in 
the south a set of kings commonly known as 
Cossaeans, who had invaded the land from the 
east, and had wrested the sceptre from the hands 
of the native Babylonian chieftains. It is from 
one of these Cossaean kings, Burnaburiash, that, 
among the tablets, five letters have been found 
addressed to Amenophis IV. The piccure here 
is quite a different one to that unfolded by the 
relations between Egypt and Assyria. Conform- 
ably to the general character of the Babylonians 
and of Babylonian rulers, who were far less war 
like than the Assyrians, we find the two monarchs 
oni the most friendly terms with each other. 

In these letters Burnaburiash sends cordial 
greetings to his roval brother, refers to the pre- 
sents which he has forwarded, in return for which 
Amenophis confirms the old agreements between 
the two countries, and by way of confirming their 
friendship it appears that Pharaoh—mueh like 
the heads of royal houses in our days—has offer- 
ed Burnaburiash an Egyptian princess for a wife. 
It is not difficult to find the political reason for 
this demonstrative display of friendship. Baby- 
lonia at this time was hard pressed by the As- 
syrian monarchs, and it was natural for the Cos- 
saeans to look to Egypt as a support in the com- 
ing conflict, which, despite all efforts, however, 
ended in the complete overthrow of the Cossaean 
dynasty, and in the loss for a time of the political 
independence of Babvlonia. By far the larger 
number of the tablets, however, are addressed to 
Amenophis, father and son, by a ruler of whom 
up to the present nothing whatsoever was known. 
It is Dushratta, styling himself the King of Mi- 
tanni, which appears to be only another name for 
the province- Naharina, roughly represented by 
modern Kurdistan. Dushratta seems to stand on 
a different footing with thefrulers of Egypt from 
Burnaburiash, for to all appearances it is the 
Egyptian who seeks the friendship of Dushratta— 
perhaps as an ally against a planned attack upon 
Assyria—and asks for the hand of Dushratta’s 
daughter. Most of the letters refer to this union 
between the two families, to which, by-the-way, 
Egyptian sources also refer. The terms in which 
these ancient rulers addressed each other re- 
semble in their bombastic style those employed 
in royal households in our own days to’ striking 
degree. One begins : “To Nimmurija [a surname 
of Amenophis III.], the great King, the King of 
Egypt, my brother, my son-in-law, whom I love 
and who loves me;”: speaks as foilows: “ Dush- 
ratta, King of Mitanni, thy brother, thy son-in- 
law, whom thou lovest and who loves thee. Peace 
to me, peace to my brother and son-in-law, peace 
to thy house, to thy consorts, thy nobles, thy peo- 
ple, to thy chariots, thy horses, thy land.” 

That these letters served a practical purpose 
is shown by an Egyptian word signifying “ read,” 
which was found written on a number of them. 
This mark was intended by the official intrusted 
with these documents to signify that the matter 
referred to in the letter had been disposed of. We 
may be permitted to conclude from this that there 
were persons in Egypt versed in the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian language, and able to read the cuneiform 
characters, and it has been further supposed, from 
the fact that Dushratta as well the other officials 
couch their correspondence with the king. in As- 
syro-Babylonian also, that this language served 
as the language of diplomacy in ancient days, oc- 
cupying the same position as French in modern 
times. _ However this may be, it will be seen that 
these cuneiform tablets further extend for us the 
horizon of the ancient world, and since it is more 
than probable that the soil of Egypt harbors more 
treasures of this kind, they are also rich, apart 
from their intrinsic importance, in the promise 
they hold out for the future. 





ELECTIONEERING IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

THE saloon shakes to its centre. But the topic 
is engrossing, and polities are conducive of exhil- 
aration outside of any particular section of the 
United States. The speaker, mounted on a pack- 
ing-box, addresses the’ crowd. Evidently he is 
among his constituents. They are carried away 
by their enthusiasm. It might be free whiskey 
and the eloquence of the speaker combined which 
induce the group on the right-hand side of the 
picture to express its unbounded delight. “Them’s 
my sentiments!” comes with a greater amount of 
conviction when yelled at the top of a man’s voice 
with a double shuffle thrown in. A speaker's 
words are further emphasized when Bill bonnets 
Jack with a playful yet heavy hand. The can- 
vasser assorts his language to the understanding 
of his listeners. It is a campaign rally. Some 
of the miners have tramped a hundred miles, 
bent on saving their country and imbibing gra- 
tuitous whiskey. ‘There are pauses in the per- 
formance, when the man at the melodic machine 
discourses sweet music. If, after all, this scene 
is not exactly like that assembled wisdom which 
meets at Washington, it is a reflection of it. Mr. 
Low: t says, ‘The dangers of popular oratory are 
always great,” and he deprecates what he desig- 
nates as “the extemporaneous.” We are not to 
suppose that the oratory on this particular ocea- 
sion is studied, but you may be quite certain that 
there is a fair amount of good common-sense in 
the speaker’s words. There are no other methods 
of assemblage than those which the saloon af- 
fords. It may bea crude way these Rocky Moun- 
tain miners and trappers have of asserting their 
individuality, but their independence is shown, 
and the germ of a higher civilization planted just 
inthis manner. From chaos ip time order comes, 
So when, in the years to come, the Territory be- 
comes the State, the speaker whose rostrum was 
a drv-goods box planted in a drinking saloon may 
assume With dignity the gubernatorial chair, 
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AT THE COSMOS CLUB.— Drawn sy Pavt Renovarp.—[Sxe Page 788.] 
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THE COSMOS CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tne irreverent visitor in Washington who wrote 
home about an hour passed with “the bug club 
on Lafayette Square” had merely happened to be 
introduced at the Cosmos Club on an evening 
when the entomological contingent was out in 
unusual force, and overheard a debate on the 
classification of a curious insect which one of the 
members had received in his afternoon mail. For 
bugs are by no means the only objects in nature 
with which the Cosmos concerns itself. Its in- 
terests embrace practically everything in the hea- 
vens above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth. Would you discuss astronomy ? 
Here are Professor S. P. Lanxciry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution; Profes-or J. R. 
Eastuan, of the Naval Observatory ; Professor 
Wittram Harkness, whom M. Rexovarp has 
sketched in the club group, sitting with his 
eves looking into those of the reader; and 
Professor Smwox NeEwcomp, who will leave star- 
gazing, if vou choose, and give vou the results 
of the latest experiments in psychology, or 
write for you an adinirable essay on the wages 
question. Would you dip into the wonders of 


. y { 
geology? Here are Major J. W. Powr1, who 


appears at the extreme right of the group and in 
the background, with his beard drooping on his 
breast; S. F. Emmons; G. K. Ginpert; AnNoL_p 
Hacvr:; Marcus Baker; and Captain C. E, Dut- 
TON, Who can explain to you all the phenomena 
of earthquakes and voleanic eruptions, as well as 
the constitution of the earth’s crust in which they 
occur. Does your taste tend toward ethnology ? 
Here again we have a specialty of Major PowEtt ; 
and from him you may pass to Colonel Garrick 
Matory, who will demonstrate for you his the- 
ory that there are more Indians to-day in Amer- 
ica than there were when the continent was dis- 
covered; or to Dr. J. S. Bitiines, Director of the 
Army Medical Museum, whom our artist has 
caught with his eyeglasses on, scanning the 
Jatest number of Harper's WEEKLY; or to W. H. 
Hotmgs, whose studies in aboriginal art in pot- 
tery and sheil ornamentation are the more 
valuable for the clever aid lent to his pen by 
his brush and palette; or H. W. Hensaaw; or 
Otis T. Mason; or Dr. Wasnineton MatrHews, 
whose name is familiar to the whole country 
through his long attendance at General Suert- 
pan’s bedside; or his associate in that duty, Dr. 
H. C. Yarrow, the present president of the club, 
whose special line of ethnological research, the 
mortuary customs ef the world, is not out of har- 
mony with his professional standing as a leading 
authority on snake-bites. Are geography and 
exploration more to your taste? That tall, 
rather delicate-looking man in the centre, and 
at the rear of the main group, with his dark 
beard sharply parted and brushed out at the 
sides, is General GreEty, whose polar expedi- 
tion pushed further north than any of its prede- 
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provements to it, one notable feature being a 
large assembly hall, built over what was former- 
ly a shady side yard, and fronting on the Park. 
This hall is used for the elub’s monthly business 
meetings, and given rent free to the biological, 
the philosophical, the anthropological, and other 
scientific societies for their stated sessions, the 
right being reserved for any member of the club 
to attend whenever he chooses, irrespective of 
his membership of one of these associations. 
During the social season, also, loan exhibitions 
are given there by the club, to which any mem- 
ber is privileged to issue cards of admission to 
his friends. On one oceasion there is a collec- 
tion of architectural plans and drawings; on an- 
other, the attraction is Mr. McypripGe’s instan- 
taneous photographs of animals in motion; on 
a third, Japanese curios; on a fourth, Navajo 
blankets, ete. Once a year a general art exhi- 
bition is given, to which not only full fledged 
professionals but advaneed pupils in the art 
schools are invited to contribute their best work, 
Through such channels the club makes its in- 
fluence felt in the regular daily activities of Wash- 
ington life, and encourages the discovery and cul- 
tivation of local talent. 








cessors ; Henry GANNETT is eminent as a geog- 
rapher, and is the chief topographer of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey; Grorce KENNAN, 
Commander J. R. Bartiert, of the Navy, and 
Wittiam T. Hornapay are known wherever 
stories of travel and adventure are read; and 
Garpiner G. Hupparp is at the head of one of 
the great geographical societies of the world. 
Is chemistry vour forte? Here are Dr. J. H. Kip- 
per, of the Swafara expedition; H. W. Witry, 
whose experiments with sugar have attracted the 
attention of scientists and manufacturers in ev- 
ery country; and F. W. Crarkk and Dr. Carn 
Barus. Would you meet some of the leading 
naturalists of America? Here are Professor Tue- 
ovporE N. GILL; Colonel McDonatp, United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries; Professor G. Brown 
Goopkr, the brilliant young scientist who is now 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in charge of the National Museum, and who 
stands beside General GREELY in the large group ; 
Professor C. V. Ritry, the entomologist of the 
Agricultural Department; Lester F. Warp, the 
noted botanist; Dr. C. Harr Merriam and WI1z- 
Liam H. Dat, the zoologists; and Dr. B. E. Frr- 
now, the chief forestry expert in the country. 

The limits of this article forbid a more extend- 
ed mention of the company of distinguished work- 
ers in various fields of public usefulness who 
gather for social relaxation within the hospita- 
ble walls of the Cosmos, although the list includes 
a score or more of men like Professor A. Gra- 
HAM Be xt, Dr. E. M. Gattavpet, and Librarian 
Arssworth RK. Sporrorp, whose fame is world- 
wide, but who cannot be put down in any of the 
groups already named. The club’s constitution 
restricts its membership to “ persons interested 
in science, literature, or art.” The predominance 
of the scientific element is due largely to the cir- 
cumstance that the Cosmos is an outgrowth of 
the old Scientific Club of Washington. Nearly 
all the well-known artists, architects, and men 
of letters at the capital belong to it, however, and 
every stranger who has made his mark in one of 
the liberal professions finds its doors wide open 
to him when he visits the city. Its members do 
not assemble to read learned papers, or otherwise 
air their scholarly attainments, but for recreation 
purely; and the use they make of their time 
when off duty is well attested by the merry click 
of the billiard balls, the gathering around the 
chess tables, the animated chatter of the smok- 
ing-rooms, and the drafts made nightly upon the 
mass of popular magazines and weeklies with 
which the tables are strewn. 

The house in which the club has its head-quar- 
ters is itself historic. It stands at the corner 
of H Street and Madison Place, overlooking the 
northeast quarter of Lafayette Square, and di- 
agonally opposite the White House. In its 
broad drawing-rooms the beautiful Dotty Map- 
son once held her republican court ; and here also 
the heroic Admiral Witkes lived for several 
years with his family. Since buying the proper- 
ty the club has made several additions and im- 


A HINT TO PUNY PEOPLE. 


From their arrival on this planet to their usually 
early departure from it, people of weak constitutions 
and angular physiques pass a sort of half existence. 
Like dormice they burrow in their home retreats, 
afraid of heat, afraid of cold, constantly afraid that 
the shadow of the dread reaper will materialize and 
exact the forfeit which he demands from all, sooner 
or later. No finer medicinal assurance of compara- 
tive vigor for the feeble exists than that afforded by 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Used with persistence 
—not with spurts and spasms—this genial and pro- 
fessionally commended tonic will do much towards 
infusing strength into a puny system, and rounding 
off scrawny angles in the human figure. Appetite, 
nerve tranquillity, and nightly repose are encouraged 
by it, and a malarial, rheumatic, bilious tendency 
overcome. It re-establishes digestion and prevents 
kidney troubles.—[{Adv.] 








“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-[Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, sbe gave them mag , 
[Adv. 








Cc. C. Suaynr, manafacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
meuts, newest styles, and all leading fashionable fars, 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book maile 
free. Send your address.—[(Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootutne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





Prematcre Loss or THR Hatk, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooatnr.—[Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burnett's F.avortne Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[4Ad.} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[{Adv.] 





AnGostura Bitters, the world-renowned South 
American Appetizer, cures dyspepsia, &c.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


S0LD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
| well as for persons in health, 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


” 
“The Horse and Buggy 
™ Is the title of an interesting 
book of fifty pages, full of 
useful and money-saving 
information. Any man or 
boy who owns or intends to 
buy a horse or buggy can 
Wget the book by stating 
where he saw this adver- 
tisement and sending six 
7  two-cent stamps to the 
STANDARD WacoN Co., CINCINNATI. O. 







































“HOME EXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
ants d. 5x ef £ * tee and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
> ag 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
, durable, comprehensive, cheap, Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
ty. 





East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Cli 








Prof D L. Down Wn. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
suy other that I liked balf as well.” 





FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 

If you want a Jovenat made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 

If you want a Lepexe made to order, 

If you want a Reoorp made to order, 

If you.want a Cuzox Boox made to order, 

If you want a Sa.xs Boox made to order, 

If you want Paper for ConrksPoONDENOR, 

If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Notr Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Typx-Writer use, 

If you want Writing Parer for any purpose, 

Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 

For ‘Linen Lencer” Paper or 
“Linen Writing” Paper, 
made by ; 

YT al 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Used by all Stationers, 
Used by all Booxntnprrs. 
Used by all LirnoGraprurrs. 
Used by all Printxrs, 

Sold by all Paper Draters. 





OUR TRADE-MARK. 
These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 


at four Worvp’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Ja) 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are 4 
water-mark in each sheet. Seud for sample books. 


The Loveliest Skin. 


Tae Wintest, Ciearrst, Sorrest, Purest SKtn, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced by 
tbat greatest of all Skin ae and Purifiers, 

the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin 

Soap, unequalled for the 

Toilet and Bath, and ab- 

solutely pure, and without 

a rival as an Infantile Skin 

Soap. Delicately medi- 

cated, exquisitely per- 

= fumed, astonishingly effec- 

tive, it enjoys unheard-of 

popularity, as evidenced by 

a sale greater than that of all other medicated toilet 

soaps in the world combined. Sold throughout the 
civilized world. 

Porrer Droge & Cnemroat. Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for ‘How to Purify aud Beautify the Skin.” 
MYRRH The Secret of PEARLY WHITE TEETH. 

Heats Goms, ReMov«es TARTAR, PRESERVES 

TOOT Enamet, Gives Fragrant Brratu and 
Delightful Coolness and Freshness to the 

SOAP jmouth. Sold by drngyists. Depot, 23 
« \Dey St., N.Y. Postpaid on receipt of 25c. 





J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 

Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. 

eS ry’ Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, making 
confectionery, or ‘* cho- 
colate’’—is the best in 
the world. 4 Ib. cakes 
each wrapped. Forsale 
by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin Nronois & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.8. DENISON, Chicago, Lil. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and £1.00 at Drngrists, 








FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
paid. Samples worth $5 and particulars 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


WOR 


Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
strr’s Sarety. Rein Hotpre Co., Holly, Mich. 





BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW WALLACE. 
From New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.50. 


“ With this beautiful and reverent 
book you have lightened the bur- 
den of my daily life.”—Presment 
GARFIELD. 


A powerfully written tale.—Observer, N. Y. 

Eminently calculated to add largely to the popular 
conception of the real historical setting of the time of 
the incarnation.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The fidelity with which the author has personated 
the greatest life history of earth will win for him en- 
during fame.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

Traly a wonferfal work.—Standard, Chicago. 

The familiar incidents in the life of Christ are pre- 
sented with vivid interest and power.—Christian 
Register, Boston. a 

A strong piece of work, performed with a rare sense 
of the sacredness of the subject.—Interior, Chicago. 

Full of power, elevated thought, profound insight. 
It cannot fail to move the heart and command the 
intellect. — Weatern Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

The author has taken special pains to show the deep 
reverence with which he enshrines the name of Christ 
in his own heart. The story will not in any sense 
detract from the worshipful reverence of the Son of 
God.—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanper & Broturns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.50. 





CaTAaLogveE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








VOLUME XXXIL., NO. 1658 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER. 
Vol. LXXVIL, No. 461. 


——— 


Old English Songs. 
With 14 Illustrations (including frontispiece) by 
Epwin A. Asury and ALFrgep Parsons; 


Neptune’s Shore. A Story. . 
By Constanor Frnrmorr Wootson, Illustrated by 
C. 8. Rewnuaet; 


Limoges and its Industries. 
By Tuxopore Cutty. Illustrated ; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuaries Dupiey Warner. 
Part VIII. St. Louis and Kansas City; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Wittiam Dean Howetrs. Part V.; 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By Evizaneru Routns Penneve. Illustrated by Joseru 
Pennett. Second Paper; 


La Verette and the Carnival in St. Pierre, 
Martinique. 
By Laroanio Hearn; 
In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By Wu.ttam Biaox. Part X.; 
Western Journalism. 
By Z. L. Wuirz. With 27 Portraits; 


Home Uses of Mineral Waters. 
By Titus Munson Coan, M.D. ; 


Poems: 
FLAX FLOWERS. By Margarer Detann; 


WHERE SUMMER BIDES. 
WILs0nN ; 


By Rosert Burns 


Too Considerate. 
Full-page Illustration by Grorer pu MAURIER; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Groner Witttam Corrs. 
Partisan Misrepresentation of Public Men.—Buffalo 
Bill and his Wild West Show.—Browning Clubs. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wiuiiam Dean Howes. 

Henry James’s Recent Stories: his Treatment of 
Motives.—Mr. Denison’s ‘‘The Man Behind.”— 
Miss Jewett’s Latest Volume.—Mr. Cable’s ‘* Bona- 
venture”; Mrs. Rollins’s “‘ Uncie Tom's Tenement.” 
—Thorough Americanism of Henry James.—Sefior 
Valdés’s **E) Cuarto Poder.”—Ruasia, Ireland, and 
South America in Stepniak’s ‘‘ Russian Peasantry,” 
Pellew’s “In Castle and Cabin,” and William Eleroy 
Curtis’s ‘‘ Capitals of Spanish America.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by Caries DopLey Warnes. - 

Interesting Women (Caartes Dupiry Warnee).— 
-A Matter of Roads (J. A. Cutsuoim).—Hurrying 
Things (Illustration by W. L. Soerparp).—Ameri- 
cans in Paris (Illustration by Epwarp H. Garrett). 
—An Irresistible Demand.—A Shattered Illusion 
(Bissett Cuinton).—The Little Girl of Ten (Jor. 
Brnton).—A Sincere Opinion (Davin Ker).—The 
Retort Courteous.—The Cook Tourists (Illustration 
by W. H. Hypr).—The Heart of Africa (Fettx Gray). 
—Echoes of Hampton (Joun Kgnvriox Bangs). 





Literary Notes. 
By Lavrenox Hurton. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage V'ree to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE........ ay coccc cece Gh 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... seeneen ccccccccces 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..........sce000. 2 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of losa. 


When no time is apecified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. : 





Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 
LATE ISSUES. 
CENTS 


THE REBEL ROSE... .s0000-0s0s0e0s00 seeccee ye + 40 
THE EAVESDROPPER. By James Payn....... 25 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. By Mrs. E. 
RUVOD AION in 5 2510s ses sieaad Seer ey rs paaasces 25 


THE FATAL THREE. By M. E. Braddon..... 30 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James 





RPO: SMMUBEMUES 5053 -20.scecigiccccaeuiece Coleman’ 5° 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 

BOAT By William Black. _ Illustrated........ 5° 
WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy........... 30 


The above are in Octavo, Paper Covers. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


C8 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harver & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 


Bay- Harper's CaTaocue sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
tn stamps. : 
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BUTTONS. 
Horet Crerx. “H. and M. man, I see; might get you a bet or two.” 
Oxtp Gent. “No, sir-ee; C. and T. every time, red bandanna an’ all.” 
Hortet Cierk. “ But you’re all covered over with protection buttons, sir.” 
Op Gent. “Well, by Jinks, that comes from being near-sighted. Wife said she’d bought 
some buttons of a man in the street, awful cheap, an’ if she hasn’t gone and sewed ’em on to my 
last year’s overcoat! Her blasted economy is always comin’ in in the wrong way.” 





Always Reliable. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
never fail to give speedy proof 
of their efficacy as the best ex- 
ternal remedy for Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Pulmo- 
nary and Kidney Difficulties, 
Malaria, Dyspepsia, Liver and 


_ Stomach Affections, Weak Mus- 


cles, Strains, Stitches, and all 
Local Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. 

Ask for Allcock’s, and let 
no explanation or solicitation 
induce you to accept a substi- 
tute. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 





ESTORED 
w% by the x: 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparatle to the Curiovura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with logs of hair. 

Cuttoura, the o—~ Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Resorvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
di , from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutrovra, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Purrrr Drcae 
anp Cuemtoat. Co., Boston, Mase. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








z= ie “blackheads, chapped and oily <@& 
= ekin prevented by Cvrioura Soar. CA 


¥ “Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 





relieved by the Cutiourna ANTI-Pain Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





Linraty or Congress, 
Copyricut OFrriog, WAsHINGTON. 


No. 24093 T.—To wit: Be it remembered, That on 
the 23d day of August, Anno Domini 1888, Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Austin Abbott, and 
Edward Abbott, of the United States, have deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “Stories of 
Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 


(Signed) A. R. Srorrorp, Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from December 28th, 1888, 
when the first term of 25 years will have expired. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


EELEY’S H: Rubber 

U russes CURE Rupture. 
Rupture Pry Pie i why 

story. 1. 6. Seeley & Co.-Philada: 











“ BOKER’s BITTERS 


anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 








Infantry, 60c. Military Science, §3 00. 
REED'§ tees Sox TACTICS osm Etc 2 
Sent postpaid by HUGH T. REED, Box 647, Cli 





IT PAYS to sell our Rnbber Stamps. Free Catalogue to 
agents, Cuanpirr & Fisuer, Cleveland, O. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost~ 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
“What yer goin’ ter do wid de dorg, Bingstein ?” 
“Schell ’im, ou gif ’im away.” 
“What fur?” : 
“Py Schim! I puy ’im to prodecht an Amerigan industry. I lieve ‘im in ethore at naght, unt 


when I comes down in de morning all de sausages my wife makes yesterday was gone—~efen de 
schange in de drawer was eat up too. Dat dog’s no good for prodeeshun; he’s a vree, drader.” 
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Constable AS Co GENERAL DRY GOODS 


CLOTHS. THE HIGHEST OLA OF NOVELTIES 


SILKS AND DRESS FABRICS. 


Correspondence solicited, and Orders from all sec- 
tions of the country receive special attention. Sam- 
ples sent on application. 


For Habits, a and Jackets. N26EIN 28 EJ { S f 
Proadevary KA 19th ét. Philadelphia 


NEW YORZ. 





Ladies’ Plain and Fancy Cloths, 
IN NEW AND DESIRABLE SHADES, 





AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 
THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


cr UNIVERSAL 


“ Anchor” 

Stone ADVENTURE. 
es Compiled and Edited by 

real stone) | WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


colors. and 
The BEST a 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 








Profuse Illustrations. 1044 Pages, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS; 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Se «“ 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
810 Broadway, New York. 





























The Ball-Pointed pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they huld more ink and last longer. 
Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 
Sessional writing. 

Price $1.20 and $1.60 per gross. 
Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
@ pen to suit your hand, 

The “Federation” holders not ovly prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 16, and 20 cents. Ofali Stationers. 


FRDERAT 10m 
HOLOER 





#STON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 
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TRYING TO MAKE EDENIA. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 


EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET. 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE GOYA LILY. 
LUNCBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE, 
DELICATE. RE FRAGRANT. 


e 
These Perfumes are for sale by almost ail }’ruggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for 
any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price ist to 


LADD & COFPETN, PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


3 24 Barclay 8t., core Church St., New York. 
CAUTION 


Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 
against high prices and inferior goods, If a dealer 
offers W. L. Douglas shoes at a reduced price, or | 
says he has them without my name and price stamped 
On the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 











Cen as 
| Stop at the Elegant, Homelike 


ALTAMONT 


WHEN IN BALTIMORE. 


Newest Hotel on the Handsomest Boulevard 
in America—Eutaw Place. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE, cenritnen. 


The only calf 83 SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 


side. NO TACKS or WAX THREAD to hurt 

the feet, casy as hand-sewed and WILL NOT RIP. | 
W. L. DOUGLAS 84 SHORK, the original and | 

only hand-sewed welt S4 shoe. Equals custom-made 


shoes costing from $6 to $9. | 
W. L. DOUGLAS 83.50 POLICE SHOE. | 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe, No Tacks or | 
Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 
w JUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unexcelled | 


for heavy wear, alf Shoe for the price > 
EXTRACT of MEAT 
N 


Best > 
W. L. DOUGLAS 82.25 WORKINGMAN’S 
N. B.—Gennine only with fac-simile of 


SHOE is the best in the world for rough wear; one 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
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Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. | 





pair ought to wear a man a year. 
across label. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


the best School Shoe in the world, 
W. L. DOUGLAS $1.75 YOUTH’S School 
PREPARE FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
THE FOLDING CAMPAIGN TRANSPARENCY. 


Shoe ives the small Boys a cliance to wear the best 
shoes in the world. 
Indorsed by the Democratic National Committee. 


All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 
by your dealer, write 


W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass- 


Ifnot sold | 
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It isthe best Underwear made 
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It is free from all dye. 
It will not irritate the skin. 
It has specia! electric prop- 
erties. 


FOLDING 


CAMPAIGN 


TRANSPARENCY. 


No. 1. Open. 


The frame of the Folding Transparency is steel wire, 
light, durable, and is far superior to the old wood frame. 
It can be instantly folded and sizty of them occupy no 
more space than one of the old-style wood frame trans- 
parencies. Price-lists on application. 

n all yies tor en. THE FOLDING TRANSPARENCY COMPANY, 
a ete avid Cola ice i : 6 East 14th St., and 14 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 
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No. 1. Folded. 
It is a_ protection against 
colds, catarrh. rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
Mamufactured in al 
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Warner Bros, 359 Broadway, N.Y, 


257 State St.. Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
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of Infants. $1.50 a year. 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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They who suffer ache and pain, 
Need suffer never more again. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


PLEASANT, CONVENIENT AND EFFICACIOUS. 

The Pall Mall’ Electric Association of London and 
New-York now introduces to the American public a new 
invention in Plasters. For three years this remarkable 
Plaster has been used largely in private practice. Its 
cures have been so wonderful and so quick that, yielding 
to ihe urgent solicitations of prominent physicians, it is 
now made public. 

It combines Electro-M 
the best qualitios of 
other Plasters 


CURING Colds, Coughs and Chest Pains, 
Nervous, Muscular and Neuralgic Pains, 
Stomach, Kidney and Liver Pains, 
Dyspeptic, Malarial and other Pains, _ 
Rheumatism, Gout and Inflammation, _ 


IN ONE TO THREE HOURS. 


We unhesitatingly guarantee that it will produce most 
astonishing results, e xg rapid cures where medicine 

and a!! other treatments fail. : 

TRY ONE TO-DAY, and if not entirely satisfac- 

tory, the price will be cheerfully refunded. There is no 
shock, but a_pl , genial glow. It cannot injure, 
but will always do good. 

Accept no substitute. Ifyou cannot obtain it promptly 
at your drugzist’s, remit price, 25cts., to Geo. A. Scott, 
842 B way, New-York, and it will be mailed, 
post-paid. 5 sent for $1.00. For ordinary troubles, the 
2sc. plaster is a quick cure, but in chronic cases of long 
standing, or where pain is acute, we make special plasters 
to suit special cases, at $1.00each. Mentien this paper, 


It Causes no Sores like Voltaic Plasters. 
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~<DR: SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC PLASTER 
PRICE 25¢ 





AIR-TIGHT RUBBER TIP PEARL MUCILAGE. 


Pat. Nov. 28th, 1876; July 19th, 1887; Nov. 22d, 1887; Three 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 

** Competition is the life of trade,” and if 
you have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for he James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your needs. 

Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles, Your retailer 
will supply you with shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his doing so; if you do not ijusist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


“JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 


YM UNEXCELLED 


patents Feb, 28th, 1888. 





















The Best 
Mucilage 
in the 
Best Bottle. 


The Only “Practical 


NEAT, CLEAN, CONVENIENT. 





sé Self-Feeder. 
all NOSeanaa7t’ 
| JAMES MEANS “GUMMING UP.» 


$4 SHOE 


Always Ready for Use. 
| CANNOT FAIL 
| 


"Eel Price,15¢.; Sample, by mail, 20c. 
® For sale by ‘all stationers and the trade generally. 


SATIS FY NASSAU MFQ.CO.,140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ ¢4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or 
ten dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to.compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

Tn our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
| reach in any state or territory if you will invest one 
| cent in a postal card and write to us. 
| James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
| THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 
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JH Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N.Y 
Ma 
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OUR AMERICAN TORPEDO SYSTEM AT WILLETTS POD 


7 NUE picturesque waters of Long Island Sound narrow at a dis- 
[ tance of about eight miles from New York city into a long 
slim throat, which becomes in common speech the East River. 

Like to the human throat, this is a most vulnerable place of attack. 
To symbolize the danger two military posts, Fort Schuyler and Wil- 
lett’s Point, frown on either side, about a mile apart, in melancholy 
impotence, at the junction of the throat with the smooth wide water- 
way of the Sound. Yet they are but little more than symbols. 
Work on them ceased nearly twenty years ago, as it became evi- 
dent that the developments of modern warfare made the plan on 
which they had been designed an utter mockery. There they have 
remained untouched, their stone-work crumbling into ruin, without 
reconstruction, grim mementos of the gublime self-confidence of 
a government which believes in its own blind geod luck. On the 


grassy parapets or the solid walls lie a few ancient guns, the sur- - 


vival of the wnfittest, with only here and there one which could 
possibly scar the side 
of a modern ship of 
war. Lulled in the 
dream of an iron-clad 
peace, our Areopagites 
give but scanty thought 
to the possibilities of 
an iron-clad war. But 
our “wise men” have 
shown no partiality in 
their neglect. As with 
the two forts which 
overlook the gate of 
the Sound, so is it with 
the whole chain of 
fortresses from Port- 
land to New Orleans. 
Military progress has 
swept forward and left 
them mere wrecks. 

That the Washing- 
ton authorities, howev- 
er, have had transient 
pricks of alarm at the 
defenceless state of 
our coast defences has 
been shown from time 
to time ina feeble way. 
The fact that a small 
republic in South 
America could lay the 
second greatest com- 
mercial centre of. the 
world in ashes is start- 
ling enough to stir a 
little shame in even a 
Western Congressman, 
The net result is that 
small appropriations 
have been made for the 
development of a sys- 
tem of “ torpedo” de- 
fence. Whether this 
would ever have been 
done had not the splen- 
did enthusiasm = and 
ability of our military 
engineer corps forced 
the initiative is doubt- 
ful. But the result has 
been one of which we 
may justly be proud. 
Much has been wrought 
out of little... At Wil- 
lett’s Point an admira- 
ble system of subma- 
rine mining, or torpedo 
defence, has been per- - 
fected, which is fully 
abreast with the best 
modern science. Gen- 
eral Apsor, of the U.S. 
Engineers, the father 
of the system, began 
to devote himself to it 
shortly after the close 
of the late war, Un- 
der him and his able 
successors it has been 
made the one feature 
of our military organ- 
ization which. keeps 
step with its foreign 
fellows. 

There is something 
appalling to the fancy 
in the contemplation 
of this engine of war. 
Dimpled waters, what 
‘the old Greek poet 
called “ the multitudi- 
nous laughter of the 
seas,” tossing in the 
sunlight above ; below, 
a hell of imprisoned 
energy, against which 
the proudest devices 
of man are naught, waiting in noiseless ambush for the graze 
of a keel, or the touch of an electric button ashore. Battle 
is all horror, but this waging of war transcends the rest. A 
single torpedo loaded with one hundred pounds of dynamite 
would smash the armored ribs of the greatest war ship in the 
world.. The mere suspicion of submarine mines in the track 
makes. a hostile fleet timid, if not potent to frustrate attack. 
The unknown paralyzes courage far more than dangers which 
can be measured. The “torpedo” spectre sufficed to frighten 
the German war ships from assailing French ports at the same 
time their armies were grinding the French land forces to powder. 
To the dread of such a foe, though he disguised himself in tinker’s 
pots and pans and similar grotesque ironmongery, must be credited 
the frequently dilatory action of our navy during the “late un- 
pleasantness.” In the museum at Fort Willett’s Point may be 
seen numerous specimens of the submarine armory of our late 


By G. 'T. FERRIS. 


Confederate foes. Wood and metal were used, as most conven- 
ient. But queer forms, crude appliances, and a science as yet in 
its babyhood were made terrible by the skill and energy of their 
engineers. Some-forty of our war vessels were destroyed or put 
hors de combat by this torpedo “’prentice-work.” It was the one 
instrumentality which crippled and minimized our naval suprem- 
acy. Even the dauntless FarraGut, who was to our navy what 
SHERIDAN was to our army, put on record his terror at an agency 
against which a ship’s bottom is as little armed as a man’s naked 
foot against a cobra’s bite. 

In no direction, not even in that of heavy ordnance, has military 
science made a longer stride than in the use of submarine mining, 
since those days in the early sixties. This advance is specially 
due to two causes—the development of electricity and the progress 
in the science of explosives. It is scarcely a metaphor when we 
say that a torpedo can be made almost to thinkeemd talk. The 
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science of electricity lends to its operation something like intelli- 
gence. It closes’ its own circuit with deadly precision, and reports 
the story of its doings ashore at head-quarters, be it five miles 
away, like a prompt and obedient soldier. The destructive powers 
with which it is armed to-day are due to the discovery of the 
qualities of nitro-glycerine. When this high explosive was sub- 
dued to the wants of man by Nose, the German chemist, in 1873, 
in the form of dynamite, the military possibilities of the torpedo 
at once became vastly enlarged. 

Looking at the greasy yellow stuff, it seems as inert and harm- 
less as soap-fat, which it closely resembles, or as the mixture of 
sand and sawdust with which we see the men at Willett’s Point 
practise the loading drill. But its power when unleashed almost 
baffles measure. Its Greek etymology (éuvvapic, force) is ele- 
quent. Among explosives it is the force of forces (unless we ex- 
cept the compound forms into which nitro-glycerine enters, such 





THE EFFECT OF A TORPEDO IN AN EXPERIMENT AT WILLETT’S POINT. 








as dualin, explosive gelatine, etc., which are almost too dangerous 
to handle). It is to gunpowder What the tiger is to a common 
bull-dog among fierce animals, or the fly-wheel of a great engine 
to the sweep of a rustic windmill. . Earth, rock, iron, or what not, 
is no more to it, no less to it, than the viewless air above. The 
“line of least resistance” becomes an empty phrase in describing 
the method of its operation. The term of time which expresses 
the swiftness of combustion through its whole mass finds refuge 
in an infinitesimal. : 

Dynamite has in fifteen years become a revolutionary fact in 
history It has armed political discontent with terrors undreamed 
of before. Great cities have shuddered through all their millions 
of hearts at the whisper of its name. A pigmy’s hand may grasp 
the thunder-bolt of Jove. Nay, in our case even it may rise above 
the gods. For is it not said by Hering, “ Against stupidity the gods 
themselves strive in vain”? National stupidity has left a score of 

cities, including the 
second of the world’s 
capitals, naked before 
hundred-ton guns and 
iron-clad fleets. To 
dynamite in submarine 
mines can we alone 
look for possible pro- 
tection. Words are 
only names and sym- 
bois at best, and we 
often fail to grasp the 
things behind them. It 
is as difficult to con- 
ceive the shattering 
force of dynamite by 
mere. imagination as to 
conceive the notion of 
a billion in numbers. 
Let us take a familiar 
example, then, to show 
how forceful it is. Let 
a bar of wrought iron, 
six feet long, six inch- 
es wide, and an inch 
thick, be supported on 
its ends. You may pile 
on this all the gunpow- 
der it will. held, and 
the explosion will be a 
flash ‘in the air, with- 
out effect on the ten- 
sile strength of the 
metal. The effect of 
a pound of dynamite 
loosely seattered on 
the surface is to bend 
the bar double, like a 
hair-pin,when the force 
is let loose. With this 
unit of measure fresh 
in the mind, the 
thought of a hundred 
pounds of the deadly 
stuff lurking in a sub- 
merged torpedo shell, 
waiting for its victim, 
and with a nerve run- 
_ hing straight from it 
to the brain of its mas- 
ter, becomes concrete. 
You have a notion 
more startling than 
that of the terrible 
genie whom, according 
to the Oriental] story, 
Allah sealed up in a 
bottle and flung into 
the sea. The torpedo 
department at Wil- 
lett’s Point has made 
various experiments 
with the different ex- 
plosives. Among oth- 
ers a large schooner 
was blown up several 
years since with mor- 
tar powder, one hun- 
dred and ten pounds, 
imprisoned in a torpe- 
do. The effects of the 
explosion were record- 
ed in a series of six 
photographs. This was 
done by an ingeiious 
photographie arrange- 
ment. The button 
closing the electric cir- 
cuit of the mine was 
set at the right of the 
key-board,and six more 
in close contact, open- 
ing and shutting six 
cameras for instanta- 
neous impression. A 
sweep of the thumb- 
2 nail over the key-board 
exploded the mine and printed the results at successive stages 
of fractions of a second. Between the explosion which splin- 
tered the vessel into match-wood, and raised a column of spray 
into the air one hundred and fifty feet high, and smooth waves 
again, elapsed five seconds. Multiply this power by ten, and one 
can fancy the strength of. dynamite. ; 

To harness such a force, compass it with the discipline of an in- 
fantry soldier executing the manual of arms, and inspire it with 
the intelligence alert to execute the human will, has been tlie 
function of the torpedo school at Willett'’s Point. Its crumbling 
stone walls and insufficient parapets dotted with antiquated ord- 
nance fade from the mind. The fact that its grassy walls enclose 
the brain and nerve ganglions of a formidable torpedo system, in 
which alone we compete with the military organizations of other 
countries, commands respect and makes it worthy of study. 

According to War Department formula, this post is the head- 
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quarters of the Engineer Battalion. Here are three companies out 
of the four, the other being detailed at West Point. Technically, 
the station is the engineer school of application, the post-graduate 
department for those cadets who are graduated at the head of 
their classes, and are appointed to the Engineer Corps. The com- 
mandant, Colonel W. R. KiNG, is assisted by Captains E. Maguire, 
E. BerGianp, and S. W. R« ER, and Lieutenant Grorcr Zinn, 
constituting the academic staff. The student officers pursue ¢ 
course of practical studies in submarine mining which involves a 
thorough mastery of electricity in all its modern applications, and 
of the chemistry of explosives; in military engineering, including 
the construction of siege batteries, saps, earthworks of all descrip- 
tions, fortresses, land mines, trestle and pontoon bridges, ete. ; 
civil engineering in its more important branches ; field astronomy, 
both in the theory and the use of instruments, such as the sex- 
tant, transit and zenith telescopes, the azimuth, chronograph, ete. ; 
and in military photography. This training lasts three years for 
the engineer students, and to their numbers are added every win- 
ter a detail of artillery officers, who undergo a course of seven 
months’ study in submarine mining. The work is arduous, pro- 
tracted, and full of responsibility, and the officer-students pursue 
it with an enthusiasm which is admirably seconded by the zeal 
and ability of the corps of instructors. However important the 
other branches may be, it goes without saying that it is the prac- _ 
tice and development of the art of submarine mining which take 
the greatest hold on public need, and present the most fascinating 
side to public attention. 

General Apgort’s system of torpedo defence does not differ essen- 
tially from that adopted in France, Germany, England, and Russia. 
The construction of the firing-box and that of the circuit-closer in 
the torpedo or its buoy are kept confidential, being made known 
to no one except commissioned officers on duty. These secrets, 
however, are of a technical nature, and do not affect the intelligi- 
bility of the general method. So the history of a torpedo may be 
followed from its genesis in the steel-shop through its loading, 
laying, grouping, and testing, till it finally discharges its terrible 
function, without violating official mysteries. One secret is, it may 
be said, guarded with the most jealous care, and is known only to 
a few engineers of the highest rank, and to the leading officials of 
the War-office. This is the hydrographic survey of our harbors, 
with the plotting of the torpedo fields as they would be laid in 
preparation for active war. A plan has been carefully worked 
out for each important harbor in the country. Every detail has 
been developed with reference to depth of channels, strength and 
direction of currents, and relation to system of shore defences. 
The publicity of this secret would compel prompt relinquishment 
and the adoption of a new system of torpedo plots. Its betrayal 
to a foreign government known, the traitor could be located as 
one of perhaps a half-dozen men. 

Submarine mines of the defensive class are divided into two 
varieties—torpedoes arranged to be discharged on a circuit con- 
nected with the shore, and sel 
electrical, chemical, or mechanical means exclusively through ¢on- 
tact. The locomotive torpedo, such as those known under the 
names of Whitehead, Sims, Lay, and Patrick, belongs more prop- 
erly to the naval school of war. As such, though it would prob- 
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ably be used from forts in alliance with stationary mines, it will 
hardly come within the scope of this article. 
that none of these, however excellent, has been authoritatively 
accepted by our government, yet we might be forced by tk 
of war to adopt them. 


It may be also said 
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The self-acting torpedo is subsidiary to the other. It is only 
used to protect less frequented and important channels. Its work 
is blind and unintelligent, and it threatens friendly as well as hos- 
tile ships. Explosion cannot be restrained or directed from shore. 
Once planted, such a torpedo must remain, a danger to any vessel 
crossing its bed, till it is removed or exploded. The danger of 
removal is so great, even with the most careful handling, that the 
mine would have to be destroyed by a dynamite charge. The ad- 
vantage of this kind of imine is that it can be rapidly laid, owing 
to freedom from complex apparatus and shore attachment. Neither 
does it require expert electrical skill in preparation and manage- 
ment, as do the more elaborate mines discharged on a shore cir- 
cuit, which tax time, watchfulness, and exact knowledge. In our 
present plight, should war be declared, we should probably be 
compelled to trust largely to these more rude and unscientific 
weapons. The reader will by-and-by understand this paradox, 
which appears to contradict the assumption that we have a fully 
developed torpedo system. Aside from the method of discharge 
and their entire independence of shore control, self-acting mines 
have nothing to distinguish them. 

The “shore circuit” torpedo, as it may be called, is one of the 
splendid triumphs of military science. Its terrors are docile, and 
can be disarmed by a touch. Its obedience to orders is as swift 
as thought. It telegraphs ashore whether it has failed or suc- 
ceeded, and by its quasi intelligence the executioner, watching in 
the mining casemate with his finger on the “ firing-box,” can de- 
cide when to strike if a ship is hovering on the line of a group. 

“Shore circuit” torpedoes are divided into two varieties—buoy- 
ant and ground mines. The shape of the torpedo case adopted in 
the United States and 
largely in foreign coun- 
tries for the buoyant mine 
is spherical, constructed 
of two hemispheres with 
heavy flanges welded to- 
gether. The form of the 
sphere is found to be the 
strongest, the most capa- 
cious, weight for weight, 
and to possess the great- 
est power of flotation. 
The metal is pressed out 
thin from low-carbon 
steel, and care is taken 
to secure the utmost ten- 
sile strength. The buoy- 
ant torpedo is used in 
deeper waters, say more 
than seven fathoms. In 
shallower channels, how- 
ever, the ground mine be- 
comes desirable, as it can 
take a double charge of 
explosive, and is less lia- 
ble to attack from the en- 
emy’s picket boats. The question of weight in relation to buoyancy 
ceases here to be a factor. The ground mine is hemispherical, 
adhering to the bottom by its own weight, and has floating above 
it a buoy from ten to twenty feet under the level of ebb-tide. The 
latter is simply an unloaded torpedo sphere. 

The buoyant mine is anchored to the bottom. The circuit-clos- 
ing apparatus is in the very heart of the torpedo itself, and so 
constructed that a slight shock to the torpedo case discharges it. 
On the other hand, in the case of a ground mine, the cirenit-clos- 
ing apparatus is in the buoy above the torpedo. The size of a tor- 
pedo varies according to load, the law of relative flotation, the 
strength of tile and current, limits of tidal change, and depth of 
channel. These are all carefully calculated. It may be said that 
an averige standard for a buoyant mine is thirty-six inches diam- 
eter. Another classification of “shore circuit” mines would be 
“observation” torpedoes, designed to be exploded only at will, 
electro-contact, which are automatic, and those which combine 
both features. The latter includes and explains the other two, 
and to this we shall chiefly devote attention. 

The process of loading a torpedo demands a touch of velvet and 
the sharpest watch. No. 1 dynamite, the explosive used, is made 
from the infusorial earth, kieselguhy, which is imported from Han- 
over. This base absorbs nitro-glycerine in the ratio of three to 
one. The treacherous stuff is always ready for foul play, and 
quick to rend friend as well as foe. The premature explosion of 
a torpedo in the loading-room might be more devastating than a 
hail-storm of shells from an iron-clad fleet. All it needs is that a 
few grains no bigger than pin-heads should have lodged in the 
thread which receives the steel screw-plug. 

“ You handle that sand in gingerly fashion,” I said to the officer 
in command of the loading-room drill. ‘“ We are play-acting here,” 
he responded, gravely, “but playing in dead earnest, even if it is.a 
rehearsal. We can’t trust to ‘the hand of little employment’ when 
the time comes. This stuff 7s dynamite to us.” The torpedo case 
is loaded from the bottom, and as we watch them at work we see 
that it is a buoyant torpedo which they are charging. The last 
stage of the process is the introduction of the long steel core, as 
it appears at first sight, but which is compounded of several 
factors. It includes the circuit-closer, the priming fuse, and the 
electrical attachments. The priming fuse in our system consists 
of fulminate of mercury, duplicated in several compartments to 
make assurance doubly sure. The fuse fits into a receptacle made 
to hold one pound of dynamite, constituting the main percussive 
charge to the whole mass. Of the mechanism of the circuit-closer, 
which is one of the secrets of the ABBot system, it does not lie 
within our province to speak, 

A few words here will be germane to the special function of the 
circuit-closer in torpedo warfare. There are many different forms 
of this apparatus. Where it is contained in the heart of the charge 
and in close contact with the fuse it is liable to premature explo- 
sion, though it is believed that the Ansor system provides against 
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tells us that the anchor and the torpedo have settled to their 
places. i 

The launch steams to the triple-junction box, unreeling the wire 
which is to connect the shore circuit. Here a picket boat is sta- 
tioned, and the man in charge makes a temporary joint. . An offi- 
cer in the mining casemate, whence all the electrical work is car- 
ried on, has been watching the operation as sharply as we have. 
He now tests the junction just made, with the galvanometer and 
other delicate instruments, to see that the circuit works. At a 
telegraphic signal to the picket station the electric junction is 
then made permanent. 

The unit of arrangement which determines the distribution of 
nines on the hydrographic plot is ‘a grand group of twenty-one 
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if the results were anticipated for immediate practical use. The 
oarsman taking a spin in his skiff a few hundred feet off Willett’s 
Point may easily see, not far down in the green waters, graceful 
things, swaying idly with the wash of the tide, looking like huge 
brown bubbles. These are continually being laid down and taken 
up. Let him land and enter the officers’ laboratory. Here he will 
tind a half-dozen or more students ‘investigating the most delicate 
and intricate electrical problems, They must be equipped not only 


to work out any problem, to use all the instruments, but to repair’ 


any instrument if it gets out of order. Each officer thus becomes 
an expert electrician, and so too in some degree does many an in- 
telligent enlisted man in the Engineer Corps. The drill is as thor- 
ough in its way as that of the infantryman in the manual of arms 
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subdivided into seven triple groups, as may be seen illustrated in 
the diagram, Each minor group is set in the shape of a triangle, 
the torpedoes being one hundred feet distant from the junction 
box, and the groups one hundred feet from each other. From 
the triple-junction boxes issue single cores, which are joined to- 
gether at the grand-junction box into the multiple cable. This 
is carried ashore into the mining casemate, which is the firing 
station, and here passes into an earth plate, completing the circuit. 
It will be seen from this description that each of the separate 
cores of the cable carries the electric current to a triple group, 
so that at no time can less than three be discharged from shore. 
Any one torpedo, however, can be independently explode by con- 
cussion with a passing ship. 

Let us now set this wonderful creature of man’s destructive will 
and ingenuity before us and make it rehearse its own story. It would 
thus speak : “I am inert and harmless until the battery which is my 
brain wakes me from sleep and sets my nerves thrilling with life. 
In vain would ships buffet my body with crushing blows to rouse 
me from the dumbness of death. But with a touch on shore I 
quiver with the pent-up energies, eager to destroy, which make my 
name a terror. Then let the greatest of ships touch me with keel 
or side, and its doom is sure. I also warn my master that the work 
is done by ringing a bell in the mining casemate, at the same time 
breaking the circuit for five seconds, lest the tumult and shock 
should explode my two nearest companions toa fruitless end. © If 
the stroke from my enemy has been too light to let loose the ener- 
gies within me, I no less promptly send a. signal ashore, that the 
firing-box may compel a triple explosion at my master’s will.” It 
is hardly too much, then, to say that the torpedo in its most scien- 
tifie form is almost a thing of intelligence. 

The fact that a group of mines can be made perfectly safe for 
the passage of friendly ships or merchant vessels is a point of 
great importance. Again, the occasional failure of a mine to ex- 
plode by contact, as may occur when touched by an outrigger, 
such as ships suspicious of hidden dangers might carry, would be 
remedied by the warning to the electrician and his consequent ac- 
tion. In case of heavy fog or the smoke of battle hiding ships 
from view, thus preventing the tracking of them from theodolite 
stations on a chart, such reports from the torpedo itself would 
be of the greatest value, guiding action as to the policy and time 
of firing any special section of any special group. It is the com- 
bination of automatic power with power to communicate results to 
the shore station, and the absolute control by the electrician of 
the torpedo, which constitute its crowning triumph. This endow- 
ment permits the exercise of brilliant strategy in the use of sub- 
marine mines. 

Let us suppose a case. Hostile vessels are approaching a tor- 
pedo field ; the commanding officer in the mining casemate sus- 
pends the automatic power of any section or sections, or of a grand 
group or of several groups. The observers at the theodolite sta- 
tions, engaged in tracking the course of the enemy’s ships with ref- 
erence to the torpedo locations, report the facts to the mining 
casemate. The battery power may be reserved from the circuit 
till several ships of the fleet, unwarned by explosions, are de- 
stroyed simultaneously when they reach favorable stations on the 
torpedo field. 

From first to last each step in the torpedo system is tested, and 
the testing never ceases. ere we find one of the most interesting 
and important features of the shore circuit mine. The minutest 
details of the complex apparatus can be examined without trouble 
from the mining casemate, and a fault located. Electricity is made 
a detective. The testing begins with the very storage of material. 
The multiple cables are sunk in a salt-water tank, so that the outer 
coat is saturated, and a fault may be discovered before it is laid. 
Dynamite and the fulminate in the electrical primer are tested 
before loading. With the laying of each separate torpedo the elec- 
trical connection is tested. When a grand group is laid, every 
feature of it is daily examined, and the search is infallible. The 
multiple cable is tested for insulation and conductivity, as also each 
core of it and each wire branching from acore. The fault can be 
located within limits of a few feet. The junction boxes, great and 
small, are made to confess their faults by an inquisition which never 
blunders. If the difficulty is in the circuit-closer or in any of the 
wire connections, the confession is flashed to the casemate. If the 
torpedo case has leaked, and either the dynamite charge or the 





this by a special device. On the other hand, where the circuit- 
closer is a detached adjunct, there is danger of the enemy destroy- 
ing its electric connection by boat attacks under cover of night. 
Each method has its disadvantage. It is the circuit-closer that 
makes the “shore circuit” torpedo alike automatic and obedient to 
command from the firing-box. The wires—one of which completes 
the ground circuit by passing into an earth plate, and the other 
connecting with the shore cable through the triple-junction box— 
are carried through the electric fuse to the poles of the circuit- 
closer. In their passage out of the steel plug at the end of the 
core the joints are protected by triple water-tight stuffing boxes, 
and the terminals insulated, . It goes without saying that all this 
demands the nicest adjustment, 

The torpedo is now ready for its watery bed. In the practice 
drill at Willett’s Point governmental parsimony compels the use of 
a clumsy little launch; bat this sufficiently illustrates the method. 
Every man of the detail has his place, like a sentry on post. The 
officer in command overlooks all. The torpedo is suspended over 
the bow from a derrick. The sergeant connects one of the ter- 
minal wires with a coil of wire on a reel. The anchor is sustained 
by a separate attachment. When the location is reached, a last 
look is given to see that the knots are right and no fouling in 
the ropes. “Let go!” comee the word of command. and a splash 


fulminate become wet, it is made known. Be the error never so 
obscure, the right sinner is made to cry “peccavi,” so that the 
trouble can be promptly remedied. All this is done by delicate 
electrical apparatus, which is kept in ceaseless use. What is known 
as the “sea-cell’”’ test is used in much of this search work. We 
will describe its application, for instance, to the discovery of the 
condition of the dynamite charge. 

The principle of the sea cell depends on the fact that two plates 
of suitable metal form a voltaic battery when placed in salt-water 
and connected by a metal conductor. This battery will produce 
considerable deflection on the needle of a galvanometer, which 
varies in direction and violence with the metals used. There is a 
plate of zinc inside the dynamite charge at the point which con- 
nects it with the conductor of the cable between the fuse and the 
shore. There is also a plate of carbon connected with the wire 
beyond the fuse, to form the earth connection, while a copper earth 
plate is used at the home end. In case the charge is dry, we 
should have a sea cell composed of a copper and a carbon pair, 
which would produce a certain deflection on a galvanometer in 
circuit, say from right to left. If the charge is wet, the zinc plate 
would come in contact with salt-water, and the sea cell composed 
of a copper and a zinc pair would give a deflection of the galva- 
nometer in the opposite direction. 

All these branches of scientific work go on in daily drill, just as 
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or that of the dragoon in handling-his sabre. It is like beating 
the sand-bag, and relatively it’ is the same practice, which makes 
the prize-fighter a human battering-ram when he stands stripped 
in the ring. 

After the torpedoes are laid and fully adjusted we have before 
us the interesting question how they are used in the actual exigen- 
cies of battle. Explosion by contact, in the case of the electrical. 
“ judgment” torpedoes, is the lesser factor in their value. It is 
to the intelligent use of their terrible powers that the rank which 
they have taken in defensive war is due. The science of subma- 
rine countermining, which has advaneed equo pede with the devel- 
opment of torpedves, compels great skill and strategy in utilizing 
them to the highest advantage. The method mainly in vogue as 
a feature of our torpedo systém is that of tracking the movements 
of ships by theodolite observation. The powers of sight or scent 
by which the hound follows and destroys his quarry. do not com- 
pare in accuracy with the certainty with which the military sci- 
entist runs a hostile ship down and sinks it, though several :niles 
away. 

Before the officer in the mining casemate, who has at his elbow 
the different firing-boxes, lies a chart of the whole torpedo field. 
It is divided into small squares, which show the precise location 
of all the mine groups, the definitions being made by the markings 
of the degrees of a great circle laterally and lengthwise. Remote 
points of some elevation, not likely to be discerned by the enemy, 
and at the end of a fixed base-line, are selected, which overlook 
the field of operations. These points are connected with each 
other and with the mining casemate by telegraph. At each of 
these observation stations are an officer and his assistants to take 
the readings, as indicated on the graduated seale of a theodolite tel- 
escope of the moving vessel which is being tracked. The scales 
of the two instruments correspond, and of course the alignments 
intersect at the ship’s location. ‘The markings in degrees from 
the subsidiary station are telegraphed to the main station, consti- 
tuting the record of one alignment, and the officer there in com-* 
mand traces these in connection with the readings of his own 
alignment on the chart. The movement of the point of intersec- 
tion over the squares indicates the course of the ship and its pre- 
cise relation to any torpedo group. The firing order may be given 
directly from the observation station, or the Peadings may be tele- 
graphed to the mining casemate, and then tracked on the map. 
Unless in the case of heavy fog or battle smoke, which would lide 
the enemy’s fleet from continuous view, this method is infallible, 
if the theodolite scales are property set,.and the officers and their 
assistants careful in their readings. 

This process of tracking ships ean be carried on at night, by the 
aid of a powerful electric search light, as well as by day. It would 
be needful to use this expedient in case the enemy aitempted to 
steal a passage by night. 

An interesting and picturesque exhibition of the method of 
night search and of the destruction of a vessel was given at Wil- 
lett’s Point a few weeks since, a representation of which is offer- 
ed in our illustrations on page 742. The electric reflévtor used gave 
a two-thousand candle-power light, and was erected on the north- 
west parapet of the works. A broad and brilliant glare of light 
was shed on the Sound, displaying a small steam launch beating 
its way laboriously against the flood, which runs at this’ point 
with great rapidity. The light at the mining casemate showed 
the “executioner” to be at his post, and on the parapet, which 
was selected as the main observation station for the tracking 
work, the groups, with powerful lanterns dotting their midst, 
and the breathless attention given to the work, made it seem like 
something more than practice.’ The waters were tumbled and 
flashing with white-caps in the electric flame as the launch 
tossed before the force of a northeast gale that made the ordi- 
narily smooth Sound bristle into fury. Sternly rang the quick 
words of command from the officer at the main station, keeping his 
men to the keenest alertness in giving the theodolite readings of 
the vessel’s course a8 her progress was tracked to a torpedo. group, 
her form always silhouetted against the inky black of the dark- 
ness on either side of the field of light. Suddenly, “6—6—5! 
make ready for firing!” sang Lieutenant Re—. In another 
five seconds came the order,‘ Fire!’ telegraphed to the mining 
sasemate. Now let us fancy that on this occasion a vessel had 
been actually destroyed, as had been the case in several previous 
instances in the practice of the school. Almost before the lips 
of.the tracking officer cease to vibrate with the sound, so swiftly 
is the order flashed to its destination and executed, a wonderful 
sight rears itself on the shining waters, and a smothered roar 
smites the ear. Out of the waves rises a great water-spout some 
fifty feet in diameter, and climbs upward at least one hundred 
and fifty feet within the period of three seconds. Its sides pour 
down showers of iridescent spray, and it is all a soft shimmer, 
like a colossal bridal veil, except where it is spotted with various 
shapes and sizes of dark, the fragments of the hulk destroyed. 
In five seconds this beautiful yet fearful vision ceases to be, and 
there is nothing but the heaving water, which has been churned 
into a still angrier.tumult by the submarine attack. Al! the 
spectators then realize with vivid power wliat is meant by the ex- 
plosion of a torpedo hundred-pounder. Had H. M.S. Agamemnon 
or Terrible, among the iron-clad wonders of the world, been struck, 
it would have been placed hors de combat. 

It goes without saying that all the stations used in working 
a torpedo system in time of actual war would needs be bomb- 
proof. Once the enemy’s ships had located these essential nerve 
centres of the defence, the fire would be so concentrated as to 
make them untenable if possible. For this reason it is probable 
that the mining casemate or firing station or stations, as also the 
theodolite stations for tracking ships, would be remote and con- 
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floating down hulks with drag chains suspended between 
them to uproot the hidden danger, ete. This sham-fight would 
have been of the highest value, but the arrangements have 
been for the time suspended 4 

It now becomes interesting to know how a great port 
like New York would be defended through the agency of 
submarine mines, and how in a well-planned system of 
defence such mines might be disposed both in lower New 


= York Bay and at the “neck of Long Island Sound, Our 


own official mining charts are, of course, inviolable. But 
the matter can be as well illustrated by the charts of a dif- 
ferent plan. In Angineering of June 1st Lieutenant-Colonel 
Buckner, R.E. (Ret.), one of the most eminent English en- 
gineers, published a system of submarine mining defences 
for New York. This plan differs materially from ours, it 
may be supposed, but it is endorsed by our best engineer 
officers as sound and skilful. Both sections of the pian are 
based on a few well-known principles—firstly, that the mines 
should be scattered in groups as irregularly as may be com- 
patible with their protection by light artillery and quick- 
firing guns mounted in proper emplacements ; secondly, that 
they “should be deep and narrow in plan, concentrated in the 
channels, with the centre of each channel mined more than 
the sides; thirdly, that they should extend right through the 
defence to the very last intrenchiment. 

The reader’s attention is first called to the plan of de- 
fence for the Long Island Sound approaches, (Seé Map 1.) 
While Long Island protects the city from the sea by com- 
pelling a naval attack to be delivered along intricate paths 
of approach, it makes the city highly vulnerable to a com- 
bined naval and military operation. A strong force landing 
under cover of a fleet, and advancing by either shore, would 
be very effective in helping the naval attack by capturing 
the batteries and mining stations, taking them in reverse. 
In our present defenceless state this operation would be eas- 
ily accomplished. We should be compeiled, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to erect a formidable line of earthworks, say from 
Sands Point to Jamaica Bay, and the same on the West- 
chester side, cutting across the width of Throgg’s Neck. 
These would be defended by infantry and light batteries. 
Of cSurse all the mining stations would be well within these 
lines. All the navigable waters to the west of Hewlett 
Point and Elm Point should be mined. The firing and ob- 
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cealed as much as possible from observation. They could not 
safely be within the main lines of shore works which covered and 
protected the field, but would be connected therewith by telegeaph, 
keeping them ander control of head-quarters. A plan illustrating 
this will be given later in this article. aM 

t must not be assumed from the foregoing statements that 
there are any torpedoes actually laid in defence of our har- 
bors. ~ They are almost as naked as new-born babes. But it is 
with great pride that we can claim an admirable system, fully 
worked out in all its complex details. This progress has been 
made in spite of a niggardly support by our government. The 
supply of apparatus and material allowed to the Willett’s Point 
School has been secant, and it has severely taxed the ‘ingenuity of 
the Engineer Department to make it suffice even for purposes of 

drill and instruction, When we consider how recent in develop- 
ment the scientific torpedo system is, it reflects still greater glory 
on the U.S. Corps of Engineers. Let us glanve briefly at its hfs- 
tory, Which dates almost since the Confederate war, at least on 
the scientific side 

Some crude attempts at submarine mining were put in practice 
during the Revolutionary war, but the results were contemptible ; 
henceforward we hear but little of it till the Chinese attempted 
to defend the mouths of the Pei-ho River against the allied Eng- 
lish and French fleet, in 1852, by a system of mechanical mines 
self-acting in their ignition. Devices hardly more ingenious were 
used by the Russians in the defence of the Baltic during the Cri- 
mean war, but they seem to have done very little damage to the 
allied flect. Though General TopLeBeN was one of the greatest 
military engineers the world has ever seen, and his staff was very 
able, but little scientific study seems to have been spent on sub- 
marine mines. The few of them exploding in contact with ships 
of the blockading fleet were ineffective. The charge was mortar 

powder, the ignition mechanical and without shore control. 

The civil war in the United States developed the possibilities of 
the submarine mine, both for attack and defence, so strikingly 
that it fastened the attention of the world. True, the improve- 
ment in construction was not material, but owing to the peculiar 
features of the blockade and the character of our coast inden- 
tations its effectiveness was very noticeable as a fact in naval 
operations. It became clear that there were possibilities capable 
of great development. The electric torpedo began to be used in 
the latter years of the war by the Confederates, though only of the 
self-acting kind. In the latter years of the war decade General 
Apnpot began to elaborate a great system of submarine mines 
from the strictly scientific stand-point. The rapid progress in 
electricity even up to 1876, when Eptson’s discoveries and appli- 
cations opened grander fields of application, established the status 
of perfect shore control. The discovery of nitro-glycerine and its 
compounds multiplied the power and certainty of the torpedo’s 
destructive power tenfold. When Count von Scheliha, of the late 
Confederate engineer service, published his treatise on coast de- 
fence, the military world opened its eves at what had been ac- 
complished by our then opponents with very limited means. 
Compared with what the torpedo can do to-day, the difference is 
as that between the arquebus of the sixteenth century and the 
rifled breech-loader. Simultaneously with the development in 
the United States the art has progressed in foreign countries. 
France, Russia, Germany, and Italy have elaborated well-organized 
working systems; and England, above all the most attentive to 
everything relating to the art of naval attack and defence, has a 
splendid school of engineering, as applied to torpedo experiment 
and practice, at Chatham. Some of the most notable English 
discoveries in electricity have been made in connection with this 
school. 

There is no reason why our school at Willett’s Point should not 
if not the foremost, at least equal to any in the world, 
except, the stupid indifference of our law-makers in refraining 
from making appropriations to support it properly. Like every 
extra military appropriation, money proposed: to be used in this 
direction is regarded by the majority of our legislators, who live 
far away from the sea-coast, as false economy. Even in the full- 
est mastery of the things immediately within our hand some silent 
friction intervenes gt the last moment to check success. Admiral 
Lucr, who has had charge of the school of naval torpedo warfare 
at Newport, proposed some months ago that a combined drill in 
the military and naval systems of torpedo warfare should be held. 
According to this plan a torpedo field would be planted off New- 
port, and defended by*‘extempovized field-works as well as by Fort 
Adams. The navy would then make the attack, and practise all 
the arts of the countermining system, such as attacking by a skir- 
mish line of boats, cutting electrical connections, exploding the 
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servation stations are located, not on Long Island, but on the 

opposite side. In immediate front of the forts self-acting 

mines charged with heavy loads of dynamite or gelatine 

should be used. The mining casemate would be situated 
somewhat to the northwest from Fort Schuyler, far enough to be 
clear of the smoke and of the fire on Fort Schuyler. This firing 
station would be also the principal observing station, with the 
auxiliary at M, or perhaps at a point a little further from shore 
and less liable to boat attack by night. 

Four groups of mines converge on M, and the cables would be 
carried from that point to the mining casemate on Throgg’s Neck, 
back of Fort Schuyler. The two stations would also be connected 
by cable, which would contain separate cores for telephoning or 
telegraphing, and for observation signals. These mines being 
spread over a considerable expanse of water, would be most use- 
ful against ships that might engage the forts at battering range. 
Other groups of mines, to be fired from the same station, might 
also be planted between Hart Island and Hewlett Point, and 
another group in mid-channel just north of Willett’s Point. All 
the side channels should be blocked with self-acting mines or by 
passive obstructions, or by both. Thus two groups sof. self-ncting 
mines might be set between City Island and Rodman’s Neck, and 
another group off the rocks at Elm Point. 

Abreast of Fort Schuyler a mine field would be placed, consist- 
ing of four groups of electro-contact torpedoes, flanking a fair 
way or open passage, which would be mined with several pairs of 
observation-ground mines (i.e. such as would be exploded solely 
from shore). In case of the collapse of these portions of the 
defence, other mine fields in the rear would be planted, one at 
Old Ferry ‘Point, one at Clawson’s Point. An attacking squad- 
ron that succeeded in passing these obstructions would be within 
such cannonading range that the city would probably have to 
make terms. Let us now turn to the main en- 
trance of the harbor, (See Map 2.) 

The deepest water over the barat ebb is a little 
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months’ time, The same may be said of the necessary supporting 
works. But in our present condition it would put our War. offico 
to its trumps to equip them with quick-firing guns mounted on 
disappearing carriages. This criticism only relates to their fune- 
tion as protectors of the submarine mines in their front, not as to 
their ability: for the direct duel with armored ships—the latter is 
simply out of the problem. Even effective ordnance of. the lighter 

-alibre cannot be improvised like armies. Yet it is essential to the 
value of a torpedo defence. Without shore protection submarine 
mines are as illogical as a one-armed prize-fighter. The art of 
submarine countermining is no less scientific and well developed 
than that of submarine defence. A torpedo field also needs, for 
safety against the arts of the enemy, swift lightly armored picket 
boats, equipped with batteries of light pieces and machine-guns, 
to form a skirmish line and do night patrol work. These acces- 
sories cannot be evolved out of the inner consciousness of the War- 
office. Aside from these most vital considerations there is a grave 
question as to the possibility of planting adequate torpedo fields 
in, say, two or three more of our most important ports, within any 
limit of time, forced by a sudden emergency. With all the material 
and facilities in hand it would take at least two or three months. 
But we have no stores of dynamite, multiple cable, electric wire, 
fuses, torpedo cases, etc. True, these are all commercial articles, 
but it. would consume most precious time. Government is in the 
saine plight as the theatrical manager who waited to supply his 
property-room till the bell rang up the curtain on the audience. 
It is probably for this reason that in case of great emergency we 
should be obliged to use the more crude and ineffective class of 
mines known as “ self-acting.” 

Even Great Britain, with “her far greater alertness to the mili- 
tary and naval needs of her position, has been subject to keen 
criticism on this very question. A writer in the last number of - 
Blackwood’s Magazine discusses the lessons to be drawn from the 
late British naval manoeuvres, Evidently a professional man, his 
views deserve careful attention on this side of the water. Among 
other things, he says: ‘These mines” (speaking of defensive tor- 
pedoes) ‘are cheap to buy, but if war broke out suddenly would 
be difficult to get in sufficient quantities. Peace time is obvious- 
ly the time to make all preparations, and for such cities as Liver- 
pool and Glasgow to put their house in order by getting a suf- 
ficient number of torpedoes, and some one to keep them in order 
and put them down in time. The worthy citizens might then, on 
war being declared, feel pretty secure in their beds from attacks 
by hostile ernisers. A certain amount of practice in laying down 
these torpedoes and taking them up again is essential for doing it 
quickly and properly when the time comes to repel the enemy. 
The Royal Engineers are supposed to defend eur coasts with these 
weapons, but they have neither the men nor the plant to do it, ex- 
cept at a few of our arsenals.” The Blackwood writer does not suf- 
ficiently emphasize the skill, knowledge, and time necessary to lay 
a torpedo plot on the “shore circuit” system, and to insure its 
working value. But he is thoroughly alive to the need of keeping 
the material in store ready for any emergency. 

War is not an immediate probability, but it is always possible. 
“Tt is the unexpected that happens.” We have no great guns for 
long-range fighting, no iron-clad forts. The official estimate is that 
it would take at least $75,000,000 and not less than fifteen years 
to put our Atlantic seaboard into a condition of scientific defence. 
But a very few of these millions and six months of time would 
transform our torpedo system into a potent military fact, which 
would go far to offset the naval odds against us. This is the best 
we could do pending a systematic attempt to perfect our harbor 
defences. Is it too much to hope that the words in President 
CLEVEBAND’s letter of acceptance, ranking this subject as next in 
importance to the settlement of the tariff question, are more than 
the windy talk of politics ? 

The whole military appropriation for the coming year, as agreed 
on by the conference committee of the two Houses, is less than 
$4,000,000, and of this about a quarter of a million is set apart 
for torpedoes, or, to use the more scientific term, submarine min- 
ing. This, of course, will do something to fill our needs, but it is 
only a beginning of what our coast defence, through the agency of 
this system, properly demands. The author and artist of this ar- 
ticle beg to tender their thanks to Colonel W. R. Kixe, Com- 
mandant, and Captain 8. W. Rossier, instructor in submarine 
mining, at Willett’s Point. 





less than twenty-three feet, and at flood a little 
Jess than twenty-nine feet. The largest iron-clads 
could not then enter, and the attack would have to 
be made with ships of lesser draught. The chan- 
nels of the lower bay are tortuous, and a slight 
shifting of the buoys would make the still more 
difficult of navigation. Owing to miles of flats in 
front of the shore, a happy co-operation of land 
and naval attack would be impossible. The 
strongest natural line of defence, according to 
this analysis, would then be found at the main 
entrance. The key of the defence (M. in the 
diagram) is loeated at the north end of the sand- 
bank called the Dry Romer. Here would be sunk 
a large iron hulk, in the absence of an iron-clad 
fort, filled with sand and divided into casemates. 
It would be the main firing station of the mine f 
field. Nine groups of mines concentrated about 
this centre command all the practicable channels 
by which war vessels even of the second class 
could advance. The firing station would have to 
be protected against boat attack by quick-firing 
guns mounted on disappearing carriages, The 
main channel.-would be obstructed by mines 
placed diagonally to each other, combining the 
observation and electro-contact features, one set 
being moored on lines converging on Norton’s 
Point. The east channel would be closed by four 
groups of electro-contact mines. In rear of the 





Dry Romer defence a second series of torpedoes 4 


would be anchored in the main channel off Nor- 
ton’s Point to hamper the attack on the Narrows, 
the firing stations being near Fort Hamilton and : 
Fort Wadsworth. Still nearer, and in front-of © ---~ 
the Narrows, two rows of ground mines (to be 
e xploded both by electro-contact and observation) 
would be placed, forming a re-entering angle, and 4 
direeted on the same firing stations or mining 
casemates, The main groups mentioned would 
constitute the general line of defence, exterior B 
and interior, to which could be added, at the will 
of thee ngineer in charge, various subsidiary elec- 
tro-contact or even self-acting mines. 

But were such a plan or any other carried 
into effect, it would need a strong shore defence 
for the torpedo fields in the shape of forts and 
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heavy casemated earthworks. Willett’s Point, 
Schuyler, Hamilton, and Wadsworth could, by 
great energy and concentration of labor, proba. 
bly be put in good defensive condition in six 
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